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S uae aD. NG COMEDIANS WAYNE AND SHUSTER 


You Take the Beavers... 


A satire on sport by Robert Thomas Allen 
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It takes the golden kernels 
of four pedigreed ears like 
these to fill one can of 
Niblets Brand Sweet Corn. 


5 | { Bhd $on 
were DICKE CA t Tye ce { 


Wouldnt a dish of this fresh- 
shucked flavor taste mighty 
good tonight 7 


Foeds of 


ited. Tecumseh. Ontario 
1 Giant Brand Peas and 
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1) Aerial Survey 
Te Access TO THE SEA 


led off from the Pacific Ocean by the 
stern cordilleras of the Andes, the 
+y of Bogota, stately capital of Colom- 
stands 8,700 teet above sea level on 
sintain-enclosed plateau. Bogota’s 
ral access to the sea lies through 
heavily-jungled tropical valley ot 
Magdalena River, which spills its 
wn waters into the Caribbean 600 
les to the north. A rail line reaches 
trom Bogota a short distance down 
Magdalena valley, but terminates a 
200 miles from the head ot year- 
nd navigation on the river. 
1950, when the Government of 
mbia decided to build a railway 
ng this 200-mile gap, the tough 
ot locating the new rail route was 
ned toa New York firm of consult 
engineers, Lockwood, Kessler & 














ete ens tae cosa 


Py tlett, Inc. Internationally experi 
R in such projects, Lockwood 
: sler & Bartlett elected to base their 
HM tion on air survey mapping and 
i racted for the new techniques and 
f ments developed by a Canadian 


The Photographic Survey Corpora 
Limited, of Toronto. 


The Andes: A wall on the west 


taining a grid of known ground 
ms to “contree” the topograptite 

g of this difficult terrain wo 
e been a slow and arduous operation 


By air it was a quick 

ly easy job. 
January, 1951, flving at 20,000 
PSC aircratt obtained vertical 
tography of selected areas; then 
me aircratt flying at a lower 
ybtained a network of ground 
recorded by the PSC. Airb« 
Recorder (APR), a Canadian 

s development 
yraphy and the APR protiles 
to the engineers in New York 


on with additional ground 





rie 





ition to produce lopoxraplii 

the area. The tinal product, 
ined within a few months (and now 
verified by 





er rround ss e1 
ed the reconnaissance intormatiot 
ich location was selected and 
and quantities studied 

has been conservatively est 1 
the Airborne Profile Recorder can 





ina single day topographica 
mation that would require at least 
seeks’ hard work by ground 


desire information on 
Protile Recorder, 


Mapping, torest inventory, aero 





etic surveying, or any aspect ot 
ny 


trom the air, write on 
pany letterhead, to: 


The Photographic Survey 
Corporation Limited 


450 O'Connor Drive, Toronto, Canada 
3-52 













gardeners. 


RoI 


GARDEN SEEDS 
Get Stokes 


catalogue today 


OKES SEEDS LIMITED 


CATHARINES, ONTARIO 






FAMOUS VARIETIES 
OF TOMATOES . .. 


All great producers — Stokes- 
alaska special early; Stokesdale, 
Stokesbaer, Stokesrutgers popu- 
lar for table and canning. Stokes 

v getable and flower seeds 
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——— ge acer Square Dancing is in- 
vigorating exercise that 
C O N T FE N T S | helps you to Good 
FEATURES Health—the Canadian 
Way. 
DEFENCE BUDGET NEAR DECISION Michael Barkway 2 
THE PITCHES ARE LIMITED B. K. Sandwell 4 
YOU TAKE THE BEAVERS... Robert Thomas Allen 11 tT ae 
WAYNE AND SHUSTER: COMEDIANS Ted Hughes 12 
TRINITY CELEBRATES A CENTENARY Margaret Ness 14 
NEXT, A CHURCHILL PLAN Willson Woodside 15 
LONDON AND PEKING O. M. Green 15 | 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


THE NEXT ISSUE: In spite of a $9,000-weekly income, Canadian comedian 
Alan Young is reacting to the frustration mill that is Hollywood. So reports 
Ropert WILLETT in a story on the talented young man; hints that Young’s 
thoughts are turning towards Canada for the mg ... “Should generals on the 
losing side be hanged?” Major-Geaeral E. L. M. BURNS, distinguished Cana- 
dian field commander in World War II, aba the business of revenge when 
winners liquidate generals . . . Writing from New York, Lou GoLDEN says wide- 
open corruption is threatening to shake the Democratic party to its foundations 
. Staff editors BERNICE COFFEY and _— NNETH ROBERTS report in story and 
pictures on what a Bermuda Holiday 1 how to get there; cost; best time 
to go; what to wear; what Bermudians are like . . . MICHAEL BARKWay discusses 
“The Mystery of the Farmers’ Income Tax”. There is a big discrepancy between 
farmers’ income tax returns from Quebec, Ontario and prairie provinces. 





COVER: The enterprising gentlemen busy adjusting 


Ph ig SN’s banner to suit themselves are the comedy team 


of WAYNE AND SHUSTER whose weekly radio program 
“Thursday Night” is regular- listening fare for thou- 
sands of Canadians from coast to coast. Separating 
the famous name-combination for a moment—a com- 
bination, by the way, as closely welded as Weber and 
Fields, Frank Shuster (top) first teamed with Johnny 
Wayne in pre-war college days. They have been co- 
writers and producers of shows from the campus, 
through the Army to radio for over ten years. For 
a backst: ige glimpse of the country’s major funnymen 
turn to Page 12.—Photo by John Steele. 
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When it’s time out for refresh- 
ments, call for a mellow Brad- 
ing’s — a truly satisfying ale. 
Join the growing number who 


are saying “I'm a Brading’s 
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OF THE 1951 








Our January booklet Investments features 
“A Review of the 1951 New Issue Market”. 
This article will be of interest and assistance 
to Canadian investors because of the many 
important developments and changes. The 
booklet also deals with the current invest- 
ment trend and contains a broad list of repre- 
sentative issues of Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Bonds, Canadian and U.S. 


stocks. 


Copies available on request 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


WON EN WINNIPE A ER VICTORIA 


SAINT JOHN 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YOR ARY VAN 


LONDON KITCHENER BRANTFOFR way N OTTAWA HALIFAX 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


BOND MARKET 











Vominion Securities Corpn Limited, 
50 King Street West. 
loronte Ont 





Please send me. without obligation. a copy of your January booklet 
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STAR PERFORMERS FOR YOUR 1952 GARDEN 





Climbing tor 










cialties and intr 
old favorites too in seeds, bulbs, 
Everything to make y 
throug 
Organization whose efforts 
devoted to the interests of Canad 
New Free Seed and Nursery Book 











today 









Tass 
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| Associated Companies 
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SEND FOR YOUR FRE COPY TODAY! 


Fire and Allied é COMPANY \ “THE SAFETY 
CASUALT? MINDED 
Agency Inquiries Invited COMPANY” 





SUGAR-GIANT, jumbo size Ground Cherry — HI-SUGAR, New Hybrid Tomato, sweetest ever developed 
— CARLETON, outstanding new early tomato from Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. TRIP-L-CROP 
ito —- MIDGET VEGETABLES, a new group for small gardens — HYBRID VEGETABLES — 
New VINELAND ASPARAGUS — SUGAR PRINCE, new extra early Hybrid Corn — PACER, earliest of all 
wax beans — STRAWBERRIES from seed — SEEDLESS WATERMELON — DWARF FRUITS — MULTIPLE 
APPLES — MULTIFLORA ROSE, the living fence — TREE ROSES — XMAS ROSE — Exoric 
PEONY — AMARYLLIS — AMAZON LILY — CASCADE 
*MUMS — AFRICAN VIOLET and dozens of other lovely 
houseplants and flowering bulbs —NEW GARDEN 
FLOWERS — Many NEW GLADS — Scores of other spe- 
xductions with hundreds and hundreds of 
plants, fruits, etc. 
yur garden pleasureful and profitable 
1¢ FRIENDLY service of a skilled and experienced 
12 months of the year are 
n Gardeners. Send for 


Chinese TREE 


See details of 


LOVELY FREE ROSE premium on each $5.00 purchase. 
148 pages of valuable help and information. 
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OTTAWA VIEW 





DEFENCE BUDGET NEAR DECISION - 
Total higher but NATO aid still uncertain 


by Michael Barkway 


HIS WEEK Canada must send 

her comments on the report of 

NATO's “Three Wise Men” call- 
ing for an additional defence con- 
tribution from Canada, Belgium and 
other countries. Involved in the an- 
swer is the Government’s decision 
about next year’s defence budget. The 
hope and intention was to settle at 
least its broad lines last week-end— 
the only time when Brooke Claxton 
and Douglas Abbott would be in 
Ottawa together. 

If nothing went wrong with Clax- 
ton’s travel plans, he was to be back 
trom Korea on Jan. 11: Abbott had 
to leave for London on Jan. 13. In 
the short interval the Cabinet hoped 
to get this difficult business settled. 
The answer to the “Wise Men” is not 
therefore decided as this is written. 
But there are some probabilities. 

It would be very strange, first, if 
Canada did not challenge the basis 
on which the “Wise Men” (Averell 
Harriman, Sir Edmund Plowden and 
Jean Monnet) want to assess us for 
more money. Their was the 
proportion of defence expenditure to 
gross national income. On this basis 
the United States is out ahead: Britain 
and France come next, and Canada 
trails them. But very few people here 
would admit this 
guide by itself. And even if it were, 
Canada seems aimost bound to chal- 
lenge the proposition that we should 
catch up with Britain and France. 
Because the figures which they both 
put down, and which the “Wise Men” 
used, seem to be highly unreal. Win- 
ston Churchill has openly admitted 
that Britain cannot attain its planned 
program. The French figures are at 
theoretical. 

It seems clear that must 
argue that our real effort cannot be 
compared with other people's paper 
plans. 


basis 


basis to be a fair 


least as 


Canada 





























‘Never mind the Prairies’ 30 below—in Vancouver 30 above is written ‘SIT 7 
: COLD WAVE.'"’ 


The “BKhree Wise Men” went jn: 
suggest that Canada’s additional « 
tribution should take two form 
military supplies and economic 
And apparently they put their m 
emphasis on economic aid. Th: re 
not much chance of the Cabinc: 


cepting this one. The things hic 
the “Three Wise Men” want us 
give away — wheat, aluminum. ba 


metals — are the backbone o 
export trade on which we depei 
So long as we sell them for doll, 
our balance of payments wit! 
United States is manageable. |i 
Start giving them away, the wh 
pattern of our trade would be fal 
tied. I think the Government \ 
insist that anything we do give av 
to NATO should be kept on a militar 
basis. 

(This doesn’t imply, incidenta 
that the U.S. should do the sam 
It will be argued here that the ove 
whelmingly strong leader of ar 
ance has to do things which ar 
necessarily appropriate for its small 
partners. ) 


What Arms Aid’ 


IHE big question which remains 
Whether Canada can substantial! 
up her military aid to NATO 
next financial vear. This is where 
tussle will develop, if there is 
tussle, in the Cabinet. 

The defence program for 19525 
is already largely fixed in th 
physical terms of men, guns, airera! 
buildings and ships. The three-\ 
plan has to be pursued even! 
meet it in real-terms will alread 
more dollars than the $1.7 billion 
last year’s budget: arms 
is getting into its stride and pric 
are dearer. Also we are already con 
mitted to various forms of 
ald, adding up to $228 million. MI 
than a third of this will be sp 
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—Norris in the Vancouve’ * 
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‘CHANTECLER 


“One of Canada's Outstanding 
Resort Hotels’’ 


i5 miles north of Montreal 
In The Laurentian Mountains 


B Rcasonable daily rates, $9-$16.50, in- 


ide meals. Our all-inclusive, snow- 
oliday weeks are attractive to indivi- 
juals, families or groups of friends 
$69-$83. 
INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
Box 170, Ste-Adéle, Québec 


B. Thompson A. Emile Marin 
p Manager 


esident 
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BY APPOINTMENT. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 
WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., LEITH 


Cuelit pls 
VA ; 
69 


StHhCIT 
SCOTCH WHISKY 








BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND 


Mistakes in counting money 
cost time and money. 
Save both by using 
NaPaGo's 
TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 
ond “Pakoin” the handy 
filling device. 

Write today for samples 
and prices. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Toronto * Montreal * Winnipeg 


Halifax * Vancouver 
















the NATO Air Training Plan; some 
will provide more arms out of post- 
war stocks; and the remainder will 
pay for new weapons for our allies 
(notably aircraft and electronic equip- 
ment). 

With all this totted up the Cabinet 
has to decide whether it would be 
right to take yet more out of the 
Canadian economy to give away addi- 
tional arms. 

Broad decisions will have been 
taken about all this by the time you 
read SATURDAY NIGHT. My personal 
guess is that the determination of 
Prime Minister St. Laurent and Lester 
B. Pearson to see that Canada is not 
a laggard will find some means of 
stretching our arms aid in the coming 
year. But the Cabinet is in a fairly 
hard-boiled mood; and I don’t believe 
theoretical calculations about the 
proportion of national income de- 
voted to defence will cut much ice. 
Certainly there’s no intention of let- 
ting mutual aid contributions upset 
the Canadian economy. 


Break for Consumer ? 


THE tiny drop in the cost-of-living 
index (from 191.2 to 191.1 on De- 
cember 1) is confidently expected here 
to be only the beginning. There’s a 
pretty good hope that the consumer 
is in for some of the breaks at last— 
provided that he (or she) has enough 
sense to go on being choosy. 

The contentious question is how 
much the abolition of 
maintenance has to do with the price 
breaks. The Government is making 
no claims—yvet. It is still canny. 

| think this is wise. Obviously the 
minor turn in the cost-of-living index 


resale price 


owes nothing to the resale price main- 
tenance law. Price-maintained goods 
play only a very small part in the 
index, and the law was not even 
enacted when the turn came. The 
price decline started at the wholesale 
level back in the summer. It was very 
slow in reaching the retail level. This 
was one of the things which em- 
phasized how rigid the Canadian 
economy was becoming. 

But consumers continued to hold 
off. Many dealers were getting pretty 
worried about their stocks—es some 
of the trade-ins showed. An unusually 
high rate of bankruptcies was prophe- 
sied for January and February. Many 
retailers were need their 
January sales pretty badly. 

The movement of consumer goods 


going to 


was teetering in uneasy balance be- 
tween sellers hoping to ride out the 
barren months and buvers determined 
to wait for lower prices. The sellers 
might have been the first to capitu- 
late in any case. Abolition of resale 
price maintenance perhaps tipped the 
balance more decisively in favor of the 
consumers 

It gave retailers a chance to try 
clearing their stocks by price reduc- 
tions. It gave them the option oft 


turnover at lower 


trying for higher 
prices The result may 
avert some of the threatened bank- 
But this is a more or less 


law’s 


even be to 


ruptcies 

fortuitous 
impact on a high-inventory position. 
Lasting results will show better when 


result of the new 


inventories are nearer normal. 
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Better Investment 
Portfolios 


No matter what your investment policy may be 
or what type of securities you prefer, expert 
advice before buying often results in a more 


balanced portfolio. 


Similarly, the 


maintaining 
holdings. 


periodic 
portfolios by trainec 
uniform 


review of existing 


1 analysts will assist in 


high quality in your 


You are invited to consult with us at any time 
on all matters pertaining to the investment of 


funds. 


Established 1905 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Toronto Montreal 


Limited 
Winnipeg Vancouver 


Halifax 


Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener 
Regina Edmonton Calgary New Westminster 


London, Eng. 


Victoria Chicago 


New York 


INCANDESCENT 


Next Week 


Watch for... 


BERMUDA HOLIDAY 


SATURDAY 


oa « @ 


\IGHT Travel feature 
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RADIO FREE SPEECH 


THE PITCHES ARE LIMITED 
by B. K. Sandwell 


r YHE recent controversy over the one most valuable effect: it has shown 


principles that ought to govern the strength of the attachment of a 
the admission of unorthodox great majority of Canadians to the 
ideas to the radio in Canada has had principle of freedom of speech 


Those who argued for limitation on 
the radio fell into the unfortunate 
error of talking as if they were arguing 
for limitation in all methods of com- 
munication, and thus gave the oppo- 
nents of limitation on the radio an 
opportunity to talk as if the special 
character of radio were not the sole 
real cause of the discussion. A favor- 
ite argument was: If you are going to 
keep Mr. Bertrand Russell from argu- 
ing for free love or against immortal- 
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BRITISH INDUSTRY DISPLAYS 
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\ \V | © (A 
FOR THE CANADIAN MARKET 
Come to the ‘Fair’ where the world’s most 
industrially concentrated nation spreads her wares 
for you to see and choose. 
Among 3000 exhibitors’ displays you'll 
find the line of products you're looking for... 
the price line you require. 
Usns-to Brita forthe 
fe 
MAY 5-16 
UNITED KINGDOM INFORMATION OFFICE 
OR UNITED KINGDOM TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE 
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ity on the radio, you will next try; 

keep him from arguing on those sy. 7 
jects in books, in periodicals ard y @ 
the lecture platform. And indeed tho: 7 
who objected to Mr. Russell cn th 4 
radio did manage to sound as i: th; | 
was exactly what they would lixe ; 
do. 


Now unlimited freedom of spec: 
— freedont of speech limited on'y } 
the statute laws against  indeceng, 
libel, sedition and incitement to vi 
ence—is pretty well recognized ay on, 
of the essential elements of demo crac 
by a great majority of the people 
Canada, including a vast number 
people who do not share the views 
Mr. Russell on free love or on immo: 
tality. It was a sound instinct that le 
this majority to rally to the banner 9 
those who have been proclaiming th: 
unlimited freedom of speech is neces 
sary and proper on the radio as we 
as in the other methods of comnuun. 
cation. 

Nevertheless, while the  instin 
was sound, the theory is wrong. Un 
limited freedom of speech is impos 
ble and unworkable on the radio. ani 
if the supporters of freedom of speec: 
do not learn to draw the appropriat 
distinctions between the media 
which unlimited freedom of speech i 
necessary and proper and those it 
which it is not, they will eventual 
land themselves in trouble. 

For on any proper theory of free 
dom of speech Mr. Bertrand Rv+se 
has, and should have, an absolut 
right to argue for free love and agains 
immortality in print and on platform 
Wherever he can find an audience o 
people who want to hear him, and tha 
audience has an absolute right to hez 
him. There is no such absolute righ 
either to argue or to hear argument o: 
the radio. 





THe essential point of the distinct 
is as simple as it could possibly be 
Let us take Hyde Park, in London, 
the outstanding example of unlimitec 
freedom of speech; it is common) 
cited as such an example, and serve 
the purpose very well. The reason 
why unlimited freedom of speech 
workable in Hyde Park is thar the 
number of possible “pitches,” or pace 
where the speaker can speak an the 
hearers can hear, greatly exceeds th: 
number of persons wishing to seal 
ind the number of groups wishing t 
hear them. (The situation with rezarc 
to communication by printing is ‘den 
tical; anybody can get anything print 
ed, just as anvbody can get a “pitch.” 
Even if Hyde Park became «ver 
crowded, there would. still be «ther 
parks in London where potential ‘ert 
rand Russells could locate. Bit! 
there were no other parks, and th 
number of speakers and aud) :nct 
groups exceeded the number of pss: 
ble pitches, somebody would hay: 
allocate the pitches, and the in-tani 
vou do that you are substituting :2gu 
lation by authority for absolute and 
unlimited freedom of speech. 


Now that is exactly the situatic 

radio. The number of pitches is e 
tremely limited. Nobody therefor has 
an absolute right to the use of a | tch 
somebody has to say who shall cratt 
on what pitch at what time. You ca 

















































































































‘ away from it. You may have 
| .orts of different opinions as to 
ho -hall have the say. The owners of 

radio stations in Canada really 
an the station to have the say, which 
oud mean simply that unlimited 
eciom of speech on the radio would 
or owners of stations but not for 

dy else. 

yu cannot go out and make 

‘If a new station when no exist- 


Wp. station will let you on the air, as 


in go out and make yourself a 
itch if all the other pitches are 
he CBC has to recommend the 


®:. ‘tment of Transport to give you 


ice, and nobody would be more 
ed than the private station own- 
the CBC started recommending 
licences just to accommodate 
Russell because he couldn’t get 
im. on the existing stations. Any- 
the supply of available wave- 

hs would soon run out.) 


B r the station is not to have 


th vy, then the authority which con- 


Mo!; the station must have the say, 

@ that is no more a condition of 

Bl imited freedom of speech by radio 

Mao if the station had it. Personally 

entirely content that the CBC 

1 have it, and I think the CBC 

Bas on the whole exercised very well 

Ws power of saying who shall and 

shall not orate over the air. | 

ve the right, in the name of free 

ch, to criticize its judgment on 

point in any particular instance, 

| | have criticized it in the case of 

Fred Hoyle and I may want to 

cize it again; and I am violently 

»posed to the people who claim that 

Fred Hoyle has an absolute right 

eak on the air and listeners have 
sinus right to hear him. 


\ik. HovLe has an absolute right 
the air, so have the Witnesses of 
-hovah, so would have any Cana- 
Won Hitler if we had one, so has Mr. 
Bred Rose, and so has any lunatic 
Wo is not certified as a lunatic. All 
Bese people have in my opinion an 
lute right, subject to the statute 

to speak in the park, to hire a 

q {except of course in Quebec), 
® print and disseminate; these are 
@® common rights of free speech. 
ul they have not an absolute right 
eak over the radio, because some- 
has to determine who shall 
over the radio and who shall 
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—Chambers in Halifax Chronicie-Herald 
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8,596 CUSTOMER ORDER RECORDS 


14,324 PLANT EQUIPMENT RECORDS 


ALL SET FOR SAFEKEEPING 


(HOW ABOUT THE ESSENTIAL RECORDS OF YOUR BUSINESS? ) 


Here are five kinds of business records—the contents 
of 15 file drawers—reduced, by Burroughs Microfilm- 
ing, to five rolls of film you could hold in one hand. 
Yet the records are complete, each document filed 
exactly as you want it. And any part of the story is 
available for reference at a Moment’s notice. 


Think what a system such as this can mean to you in 
terms of safety, convenience, and savings of time, 


WHEREVER THFRE’'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


FREE 


a valuable booklet 
of information— 
“Safe-guarding Vital be 
Records. Write Bell « Howell 


today for your copy 






money and space! Thousands of documents can be 


recorded on one roll of microfilm in as little as half an 
hour. And the cost of this security is low. 


You can find out all about it by picking up your tele- 
phone and calling your Burroughs representative. He 
knows business needs and can give you the facts about 
the finest microfilming equipment available. Burroughs 
Adding Maehine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 


Burroughs 





Burroughs 


tu mn i / > 






Modern microtilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell, and sold bs 
Burroughs, is the finest obtainable 
It reflects Bell & Howell's acknow!l- 
edged leadership in the field of 
Precision instruments for fine 
photography. 


Good Reading in Next Week's SATURDAY NIGHT 


ALAN YOUNG IS UP, IS DOWN—by Robert Willett 
. the inside story on the Canadian comedian in Hollywood 


SHOULD GENERALS ON THE LOSING SIDE BE HANGED? by Maj.-Gen. E. L. M. Burns 
. the high cost of revenge when military leaders are liquidated 


BERMUDA HOLIDAY—by Bernice Coffey and Kenneth Roberts 


a special Travel feature: when to go; 


how to get there; cost; what to wear 


GRAFT, CORRUPTION AND THE DEMOCRATS—by Lou Golden 
. scandal is shaking the Democratic party to its foundations 





Nato’s Defence Needs 
and Canada’s Position 


HE ATTEMPT to achieve a fairer distribu- 
tion of the common defence burden amongst 
the North Altantic powers is becoming a 
serious challenge to our ideas of democracy. High- 


iv qualified international authorities, with all the 


facts and figures before them, have reported that 
Canada and Belgium and some other countries are 
capable of an increased contribution. The Cana- 
dian Government, along with these others, has 
been in the process of deciding whether to accept 
this judgement, to modify it or to reject it. The 
decision rests entirely with the government ot each 
country in its sole responsibility to its own elec- 
OF c 

We have no fear at all that Mr. St. Laurent and 
Ws ministers will be swaved too much by the advice 
of any international bodv and too little by their 
wn electors The thing which does disturb us is 
that in reaching these vital decisions the Govern- 





s immune from the one proper and necessary 
democratic check. Democracy depends on the 
issumption that the broad mass of the people. 
ven the facts, will reach the right conclusion upon 
then But in this case the people are not given 


what NATO's “Three Wise Men” think we should 


The people of Canada are not told 


doing. We are told only what our own Govern- 
nks ot our effort: and too often our own 
Government's appreciation is frankly vainglorious 
Military security. admittedly imposes some 


these matters. But the “Three Wise 


Men’s” suggestions to Canada were not for increas- 
ed torces They were for increased aid in arms 
ind raw materials. There may be good reason for 
resisting them. But it is difficult to feel sure of 


without knowing what the suggesions were 
There is an unfortunate air of absoluteness about 
decisions not subject to the judgement of an in- 


wu Pu he 


How Generous Can You Get? 


SOME YEARS ago this journal was accustomed 


to tind. and on occasion deeply to deplore, a 
certain lack of lightheartedness, of galety, of spon- 
taneous” effervescence in Canadian advertising. 
especially as compared with the advertising of the 
supposedly staid and sober British. The text, the 
reading matter, of advertisements in this country 


was. We used to complain, stodgy, factual and 
unimaginative, and particularly deficient in humor; 
ind this seemed the more odd because the pictorial 
matter of the same advertisements was already, 
in those davs, developing the high qualities which 


distinguish it today. We sought an explanation in 


the theory that an artist was always an artist even 
M Tic drawing for an advertisement, whereas per- 
WpPs c ry) genius might cease to be a genius 





to function as a cOpy-writer 


*d on 

But things are certainly improving even in the 
cop\-Wwriting business. New Year's Dav is not a 
day on which a department store can hope to do 
much except build a bit of goodwill. That may be 
one reason why Eaton’s was ready to devote a 
whole beautiful page to a poem entitled “Happy 
New Year, Toronto!” which had just the qualities 


that we have long yearned for, and which the 


ITS UNHEALTHY 
THATS WHAT 


Can't See the Forest for the Trees 


accompanying artist had clearly taken the deepest 
pleasure in illustrating. The poem even included 
a kindly reference to “the doughty Robert Simp- 
son Co.,” qualified only by the very reasonable 
reflection: 

“Say, how generous can you get 

In the name of etiquette?” 

This is the kind of thing that we should like 
to see a lot more of in Canadian advertising. It 
helps to make the advertising institution into a 
personality, instead of a mere matter of a balance- 
sheet and a board of directors—whom the public 
is inclined to think of as meeting once a month, 
all in frock-coats, to decide how much the price 
spread should be increased. It suggests that the 


corporation has a soul, and can even chuckle. 


A Mandatory Task 


IN THE NEXT few weeks the Government’s 
agencies of financial control — the Department of 
Finance and the Treasury Board—will be conduct- 
ing their annual attempt to pare the estimates of 
expenditure for the succeeding financial year. They 
will no doubt be applying a particularly rigid test 
this year. The civilian departments of Government 
are already facing increased costs for salaries and 
wages, and it will require drastic pruning of their 
activities to keep their total budgets within reason- 
able distance of last year’s figures. 

While the need for strict economy cannot be 
contested, there is always a danger of the axe falling 
in the wrong place. So far as the home departments 
are concerned it is safe to rely on the departmental 
ministers and the pressure of political demands to 
prevent any really beneficial activity being unduly 


There is much more danger of short- 


curtailed 


sighted views limiting external commitments w 
ought to be undertaken. Last year the Governme 
got $25 million for the Colombo Plan tor deve 
ment of South-East Asia. It is being divided 
tween India and Pakistan, and it now seems like 
that the whole sum will be committed within this 
financial year, even though $10 million out 
India’s $15 million will be spent on wheat. 

This is a task to which Canada is committe 
partnership with other Commonwealth count: ies 
We were late in getting our program going, } 


now it is being efficiently organized under Mr. Nik | 


Cavell. Next year’s contribution must not be les 
than another $25 million. 


Still Another By-Law 


CIVIC bylaws, making it an offence punish. bc 
by law to serve the public by selling gasoline ; 

hours, have added to the difficulties of motorist 
In too many communities in Canada. Now Winn 
peg has gone a step further. It has banned sell- 
serve gasoline stations. If a case can be made ‘hut 
the self-serve station creates a danger to the pu 

the Winnipeg City Council is justified in its act on 
If, as The Winnipeg Tribune charges, this is jus! 
another step to eliminate competition, it is  timé 
public opinion let city councils know that 

practice of legislating for minority pressure groups 
against the interests of the general public is no! 


the way to get re-elected. 


Mr. Churchill's English 7 


MR. CHURCHILL, we gather from an artic! 
the Winnipeg Free Press by Bruce Hutchison, he 
been caught by some alleged scholar “in two grin 


We should [ike 


matical errors on a single page”. 
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know the name of the scholar in order that we 
publicly question his scholarships. His charge 
that Mr. Churchill wrote, and should not have 
itten, that at a certain time his business with 
sevelt “moved quicker”, and that at some other 
“each of the joint staffs had behind them a 
iderable group” of high staff officers. Mr. 
:chison comes to Mr. Churchill’s support in a 
hearted sort of way by saying that the gram- 
cal dictates which are here defied are “trifling 
.’ which “Mr. Churchill shoulders aside’. We 
iuch further; they are not rules at all, and Mr. 
chill was writing perfectly good English. 
Quicker” obviously modifies “move”, and move 
erb, which can be modified only by an adverb. 
so What? “Quicker” is an adverb; everybody 
ept Mr. Hutchison’s unnamed “scholar”) 
it as an adverb; that it is also an adjective 
s no difference. If we were telling Mr. 
hison—or his scholar—how to get to our 
se, we should say: “You take such-and-such a 
tcar, but a taxi will get you there quicker”. It 
d be pure pedantry to say “more quickly”. 
\s for the joint staffs, the word “them” does 
efer to the plurality of staffs but to the plural- 
t officers in each of them. Mr. Churchill 
d just as well have said, “the joint staff in each 
had behind them”, because a staff can be 
“it” or “they” according to whether you are 
.ing of it as a body or as individuals. We say 
staff was determined that the enemy should 
ret through”, but we do not say “the staff was 
ving their (or its) hats in the air”. 
it anyhow, according to the Free Press's inter- 
ition of the effect of an election, the question 
settled by the British electors. Mr. Churchill's 
came out just before the election. Mr. 
chill was returned with a comfortable but not 
sive majority. The electors have spoken. 
loved quicker” is now good grammar in all 
ries under the British parliamentary system, 
ever it was when Mr. Churchill wrote It. 


Mr. Vernon Knowles 


1\fORIAL comment across Canada reflects the 
ng career in journalism of Vernon Knowles 
- death occurred in Montreal. Before he took 
the task in 1937 of humanizing the Canadian 
as head of the Bankers Association’s public 
ons, he had served as news chief of papers as 
part as Winnipeg, Miami, and Toronto. His 
itures in the early western days will make good 
tor future writers of memoirs. 
leaving the newspaper field for the more re- 
ed circle of corporation public relations, Mr. 
‘les maintained his nation-wide newspaper 
eciion. It was not generally known that as- a 
e of the National Newspaper Awards estab- 
| by the Toronto Men’s Press Club he was 
ly engaged in seeking to secure recognition 
he great improvements made in newspaper 
ig in Canada. 
vas typécal of Vernon Knowles that one of 
ist functions he attended in Toronto was a 
he gave himself for former Mail and Empire 
igues to cheer a former office boy who did not 
himself that he was suffering from an incur- 


Hsease. 


New Job for New Londoner 


!N the Government decided to enlist the 
es of experienced businessmen in the defence 
cuon program, it very wisely accepted the 
hat they cannot reasonably be asked to leave 
private work for too long a stretch. One by 
me of the key men in the Department of 
ice Production are being released and re- 


placed. Most recently Mr. F. S. McGill gave up 
his job as director of the aircraft division to return 
to the Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Company. 
He has got the division well launched and Canada’s 
aircraft program well under way. To succeed him 
Mr. C. D. Howe has made an interesting appoint- 
ment. Mr. E. V. Rippingille Jr. has gone to Ottawa 
from the General Motors Diesel engine factory at 
London, Ont. 

Mr. Rippingille came to Canada from the United 
States only in the summer of 1949 to take charge 
of the new London factory. His new appointment 


ree sige 





—TDF 


MR. E. V. RIPPINGILLE JR. 


shows how quickly 
Canadian life. The London Free Press already re- 
fers to him as a “Londoner.” At the head of the 
aircraft division Mr. Rippingille has a key place in 
His job is to see that the 
RCAF gets the aircraft it wants with the minimum 
of difficulty and delay, and to help the fast-growing 
aircraft industry to do the best job it is capable of 


doing. 


he has taken his place in 
the defence program. 


his is the largest single slice of our re- 
armament program. It is a field well fitted to the 
potential skills of our people, in which Canada is 
acquiring steadily greater importance 


Work for Partially Fit 


EVERY time a medical examination becomes a 
condition of employment, the problem of provid- 
ing work for the physically handicapped is increas- 
ed. There are thousands of individuals who could 
not pass medical tests who are able to work and 
many of them will live longer than some of those 
who can easily pass any test. 

The establishment by the Toronto General Hos- 
pital of a rehabilitation centre where vocational 
counsellors will work to break down the prejudice 
against the partially disabled is one of the more 
encouraging features about the hospital’s $14-mil- 
lion campaign. 

Disabilities sometimes mean the need for an 
entirely new type of work. Medical experience 
indicates that the partially crippled, once readjusted, 
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have many years of usefulness in new occupations. 

It is, however, sometimes easier to find work for 
the obviously crippled than to find a new job for 
the man who, because of what may not be a serious 
physical defect, can no longer pass the medical 
eXaminations now becoming more general because 
of pension schemes, insurance and other benefits 
which so many companies now provide. 

his is a national problem adding to the cost of 
welfare and adding to the unhappiness of many 
persons whose greatest desire is to live useful lives. 


Shades of Shaw 


A BRITISH medium named Geraldine Cummins 
claims to have received a communication from the 
spirit of George Bernard Shaw, now located in a 
place which he apparently calls Summerland. A 
curious feature of the communication is that Shaw 
seemed unable to remember his mother’s name. 
He has, however, met Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

Absolute proof that this communication pro- 
ceeds from Mr. Shaw’: spirit, and not from some- 
body else’s spirit masquerading as Mr. Shaw’s, is 
somewhat lacking. A circumstance which to ou! 
mind is far more suspicious than the little matte 
of the mother’s name is the spirit’s apparent com- 
plete carelessness about rovalties. Mr. Shaw was 
notorious for never handing out copy “tor tree”, 
or at least without very strong reasons for doing 
so, and we are sure that his spirit’s first instruction 
to Miss Cummins would have been to get the con 
munication copyrighted and hand the proceeds 
to the Shaw Foundation. 


lke Declares Himself 
GENERAL EISENHOWER has spoken at last 


Having proven conclusively in 1948, when he was 
begged to accept the nomination ot either party, 
that he had no personal ambitions tor the presi- 
dency, and having resisted for the past year per- 
haps the 
times, he has now made his intentions sufficienth 


greatest political clamor of modern 
clear to open the way for his backers, led by the 
able and attractive Senator Lodge, who won't be 
such a poor presidential prospect himself by 1956 
What Ike has said, in essence, is: 
can, | will not seek the nomination, I will not ask 


I am a Republi- 


to be relieved of my job in Europe, I will not 


activities, BUT 


“others” have a perfect right to do as thev are 


participate in pre-convention 


doing in organizing a campaign to win me the 
nomination, Senator Lodge rightly interprets my 
views, and (in effect). if nominated, IT will run 

Now everything is set tor the presidential pri- 
maries. New Hampshire’s is important just  be- 
cause it comes first, on March 11: Wisconsin’s 
on April 1, because it is one of the few primaries 
openly designed to give the voters the actual choice 
of their presidential candidate, and pledges the 
State’s delegates to support the primary winner at 
the subsequent party convention. Oregon's pri- 
mary, following in May, is similar, and shows how 
the tide is flowing. Thus in 1944 the Wisconsin 
primary was the graveyard of Wendell Willkie’s 
career, while in 1948 it was the springboard tor 
Harold Stassen 


This is the Great Game which will fascinate and 


whose flop came later, in Oregon 


preoccupy our American friends until at least 
midsummer. If Eisenhower should then be chosen 
over Taft for the Republican nomination, it should 


he polls have for 
I 


be all over but the shouting. 1 
years shown him as trimming every other candi- 
date in either party, and it has been protessionally 
predicted that he would even carry normally 
democratic Southern states. We're only spectators 
in the gallery, up here, and not supposed to cheer 
or heckle, but we can't help it if we too “like Ike.” 
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NEXT MONTH Wa.LtTER KAUFMANN 


is to hear the world premiere of his 
opera, “A Parfait for Irene’, at the 
University of Indiana. Composer 
Kaufmann is the permanent Conduc- 
tor of Winnipeg Symphony Orches- 
tra and has also been conducting the 
successful children’s concerts — over 
21,500 children have attended since 
1941 
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@ Toronto’s Upper Canada Old Boys’ 
Association has the right to name 
three Governors to the College’s 
Board of Governors. Just recently, 
Old Boys all over the world cast their 
ballots. One ballot even came from 
Korea. And the three new UCC 
Governors are: SN’s Editor Emeritus, 
B. K. SANDWELL, who was Head Boy 
of the FosTER HEw- 


College in 1893; 








know best 
front where they belong . 


shifting 








ITT who was SN Cover Man for the 
issue of Jan. 5 and who is Chairman 
of the UCC Hockey Night Committee 
(1952 Hockey Night, Jan. 18); and 
Jack May who captained the hockey 
team back in 1930. 


@ Some 60 delegates representing 20 
Canadian university papers met at 
McMaster University in Hamilton, 
Ont., and discussed topics of interest 
to their respective campus papers. 
Since a number of editorial staffs had 
been in hot water with recognized 
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authority, one of the most hotly de. 


bated subjects was whether stucent }~ 


newspapers should be responsible to 
the _ university 
elected student officials or the student 
body as a whole. General agreement: 
responsible to the student body. 


Winner of the Southam Trophy for 
the best campus newspaper over 3,()00 
circulation was The Varsity, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto daily. For circula- 
tion under 3,000, The Silhouette of 
McMaster, for third consecutive 
year; and for the best French-!an. 
guage, Le Carabin de Laval in Que. 
bec City. , 


@ Canadian theatre is going to help 
win a Canadian girl her MA at the 
University of North Carolina. Norma 
CARTWRIGHT of Regina and a grad 
of University of Saskatchewan iis 
down there taking post-grad work in 
Dramatic Art and is writing her thesis 
on the state of the Canadian theatre 
She got the idea of going to North 
Carolina U from GWEN Puaris RINc- 
woop of Edmonton, while attending 
the Banff School of Fine Arts a 
couple of years ago. Playwright 
Ringwood was lecturing at Banff; had 
attended the U.S. university and was 
enthusiastic about it. “Down there 
we work 28 hours out of the 24,” 
said Norma. 


@ A man is 1951 crochet champ. li 
happened to a 43-year-old Winnipeg 
policeman, FRANK VOLLETT. He no 
only won the crown but $100, too. in 
the Canada-wide crochet contest of 
the Canadian Needlecraft Associa- 
tion in Montreal. He started crochet- 
work a year ago when he was hos- 
pitalized and had a long convales- 
cence. 


@ Ontario and Alberta contributed 
top award winners for the Nuffield 
scholarships—for 6-month study of 
agriculture in the U.K. Winners are 
29-year-old DoNnaLD SMALL of Ilona 
Station, Ont., who operates a 325- 
acre farm, and 24-year-old BRUCE 
Extiis of Hubalta, Alta., who helps 
his family farm 1,100 acres 


@ Chief of Radiology in the Jewish 
General Hospital, Montreal, is Dr 


IsmMORE SEDLESKY, a McGill gvad 
who was on the staff of the Beth 
Israel Hospital, Boston. He has ‘ec- 


tured at Harvard and Tufts College 
medical schools. 


@ Last week the CBC presentec 4 
musical satire by MavoR Mooke, 
based on Voltaire’s “Candide.” 1his 
Wednesday Night production hac a 
double cast—one for the acting and 
one for the singing. The exception was 
Tommy TWEED who sang and acted 
the role of the hero’s tutor. This is 
Moore’s first full-length musical, al- 
though he has written sketches and 
songs for the New Play Socieiy’s 
annual revue, “Spring Thaw.” 


@ The Art Gallery of Toronto scor- 
ed last Fall with their Hapsburg ol- 
lection show and last week they open- 
ed another outstanding one — which 
will run to Feb. 3. This is an exhibi- 


tion of the work of the world-famous 
sculptor, IVAN MESTROVIC, who holds 
the honor of being the only living art 
ist to have a one-man show at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. 
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COLORADO SNOW IS GOOD. DEEP, DRY AND FRESH 


PORTS OF CALL 


SKI-TIME AT TIMBERLINE 





by Pearl Anoe 


Nederland, 31 


1ES-F 


UN 


to ski in 


Colorado, 


the 


ite that tops the United States not 
ily in altitude, but with its powder 
»w, sunshine and shadows in Alpine 
scenery. Here skiing has forged for- 
ward in the past few years until the 
i capital has shifted to Denver, the 
state capital. 


Five 
dded 


ose 


new 
for 
alrea 


in addition to 


ski centres have been 
1951-52, 
dy popular. The 


new 


miles west of Neder- 


ind on the Caribou Road, Roosevelt 
National Forest, is reached via State 
19, and is 17 miles from Boulder, 
Denver’s back yard. Ashcroft, in 
: famed Aspen region, offers a fine 
iring area, and down in the San 


ian National 


Forest is Stoner, 28 


es from Cortez, reached via State 
+S. Near Estes Park is Rock Creek, 
Allens Park, with good accommo- 


lations 


at 


Allens and Estes 


Park, 


—sene 6. 


und Boulder. 

Colorado offers other winter sports: 
hockey squads, recreational and com- 
petitive ice skating, and Aspen now 
has husky teams available. 

Aspen, famous throughout the 
world for its skiing, has been busy 
smoothing and widening the Spar 
Gulch trail from the Sundeck down, 
and novices can now ride to the Sun- 
deck and be assured the terrain is 
suitable for their instruction every 
toot of the way down. 

The railroad operates ski trains 
week-ends from Denver to Winter 
Park, noted for its excellent skiing 
and scenery. Trains are equipped 
with racks in each coach for ski 
equipment. A ski bus travels High- 
ways 60 and 6 to Winter Park, and 
at nearby Berthoud Pass there are 1] 
more trails and 4,800 feet of chair 
lifts and tows. 


Viwitiwr. Cuwtwe Courtesy prare of Coloredo 


STEAMBOAT SPRING IS ONLY FOUR HOURS FROM DENVER 
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PROGRESS 
AGAINST — 
PNEUMONIA 
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One of the major achievements of 
medical science is the progress that 
it has made against pneumonia. A 
recent study shows, for example, that 
for every person who now succumbs 
to pneumonia, three or four were 
claimed by it as recently as 15 years 
ago. This gain has been made possible 
by improved methods of treatment 
— including increasingly effective 
medicines. 

Yet, pneumonia is still an impor- 
tant disease — especially among in- 
fants and elderly people. It takes an 
annual toll of about 6,000 lives in 
this country. Doctors say that this 
toll could be reduced if the skills of 
medical science were used promptly — 
at the first signs of pneumonia. This is 
because the new antibiotic drugs work 
best when given in the early stages 
of this disease. So, during the winter 
everyone should be alert to these 
warning symptoms of pneumonia: 


1. A severe, shaking chill follow- 
ed by fever. 


2. Coughing accompanied by 
sharp pains in the chest. 


3. The appearance of rust-coloured 
sputum. 


4. Difficult or laboured breathing. 

Certain types of pneumonia may 
occur without these symptoms. How- 
ever, if they do appear, call a doctor 
promptly, go to bed, and remain 
quiet. 


COPYRIGHT CANADA, 1952~ METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Remember, too, that a neglected 
cold — particularly if accompanied 
by fever only a degree or so above 
normal — may be a forerunner of 
pneumonia. Even if fever does not 
occur, it is always wise to take care 
of a cold, especially one that “hangs 
on.”’ Stay home and rest if you can, 
eat lightly, and drink plenty of fruit 
juices and other liquids. 

While medical science can assure 
recovery from respiratory infections 
in a vast majority of cases, prevention 
is still largely up to you. To guard 
against pneumonia — as well as colds, 
influenza, and other respiratory con- 
ditions — the following precautions 
are advisable: 


Try to build up your resistance: get 
plenty of sleep, avoid excessive fati- 
gue, and eat a well-balanced diet. 


Dress warmly when going out, es- 
pecially during cold, damp weather. 


Keep away from people who cough 
or sneeze carelessly. 


The wisest precaution of all, how- 
ever, is to keep in the best possible 
physical condition for those with 
the most resistance and vigour have 
a_ definite 
pneumonia and other winter ailments. 
12-T, 
“Respiratory Diseases,’’ contains 
helpful information on many respir- 
atory Simply fill in and 


mail the coupon for a copy. 


advantage in avoiding 


Metropolitan's booklet, 


ailments 


Metropolitan Life insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office Ottawa 4, Canada | * 


Please send me a copy of | 
your booklet, 12T, entitled | 
“‘Respiratory Diseases.” 
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LETTERS T 


O THE EDITORS 


Owning a Home the price of houses has always ad- 
ested in the article vanced and the value of the dollar 
Problem” by J \ has always declined 

8 issue Some advantages of home owner 

afford it. the snip are 

the time to b (1) Compulsory saving like lite in 
} é ‘ surance resulting in financial inde 

ces e going pendence and security 
he tern (2) A stake in the community and 


therefore an enhanced interest in your 
neighborhood and civic government 

(3) A sense of security and back- 
ground for your children. 

(4) A place for your children to 
work and play without interference 

(5) A permanent place to make 
triends and develop hobbies such as 
gardening, carpentry, etc 


(6) A home owner is his own mas- 
ter and can decide to move or not 
move in accordance with his own 


desires 


cfeor goudys ceaned poagee 


roiivdustes a 


Shell's Jumping Pound petroleum 


plantoo 


Petroleum “magic” makes the front page 





Alberta. 


(7) A home is a sheet anchor 
windward when times are bad. 

Quite apart from the benefits 
home ownership, I am_ positive’ th. 
for comparable accommodation 
Toronto at ali times, the home own 
gains financially as compared w 
the renter. 


Toronto, Ont A. O. MEREDI 


Coarse Grains Marketirg 
RE YOUR editorial in your issue »{ 
December 15, entitled “Governmen 
Marketing Upheld”, I take leave 
suggest that the Manitoba Plebiscite 
on Coarse Grains had nothing to « 
with the general system of Comp 
sory State Marketing. The plebiscit 
dealt with the pricing and market 
of coarse grains only. 

Why should not farmers be satis 
fied? Under the present system th 
have the best of all worlds with coa 
grains. They have a minimum price 
guaranteed by the Canadian Govern 
ment in the form of the initial price 
and, in addition, they enjoy the high 
open-market prices; because the price 
of coarse not set by 
Wheat Board but is registered fron 
minute to minute by the Open | 
tures Markets of the Winnipeg Gr 
Exchange, and the bulk of oats 
barlev are marketed, not by the Wh 


grains 1s 


Board, but by members of the Ex 
change, who purchase the coars 
grains daily from the Board on 


Open Market 
Wheat, however, is an entirely « 
ferent matter. The prices here are 
by the Government, and Mux 
lower than the Open Market pric 
as judged by Class II and by Chica 
Those who attended the recs 
the Farmers’ Union 
(2,000 


are 


prices 
meetings ot 
Saskatoon 

and at Winnipeg 


ent) observed at once that almost 


farmers prese 


(600 farmers pr 


per cent of these farmers are mos 
definitely discontented and disgrt 
tled about the price of wheat: p 
ticularly about the low price at wh 
farmers have to sell wheat on 
domestic market for making 


flour and bread for the comparatis 
well-off people of Canada 

My that we s 
hear a good deal more of this disc 


tent on the part of prairie farmers 


own opinion IS 


this wheat question as time goes 


Some farmers are now  begint 
to ask Why, if thev are receiy 
what amounts to a floor price 


coarse grains, and the average of 


daily prices as registered by the O} 


=|) quotas to meet the demands of UcS, 
I vorl defences produetion planning, 
would be one *Naturalls Loserious pauper shortave 
ted. Thus. the development of new 
to all that sources such as Shell's sulphur plant at 
| i Gas PI Jumping Pound is of vital importance. 
6 At Jumping Pound. a 
~the vtiie converter 
vine ised dletmar eeover 30 long 
( ] } ons of ele mental <ul- 
( 7 ir every day 
” vneda the process of 
- ! o ttine molecules of 
bach ¢ haedia Declrohoumn ge id vats. 


Phis additional supply ola product “oO 
vital to Canadians is but another achies e- 
ment through whieh Shell demonstrates 
leadership in petroleum research, 
Shell 


quality je troleum products. 


. ; 
Research is vour cuarantee of 


Shell Research leads 
to finer Products — 


more for your money 


SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 





Market, cannot they also have 
same system with wheat? Particul 
when prairie farmers notice that I 
ern Canadian wheat growers are 
ceiving 66 cents more a_ bushel 
their wheat ($2.51 a bushel ve 
$1.85) than prairie farmers are 


‘ng paid 


Winnipeg, Man H. G. L. Stra 


Afterthou jh! 


RE HUGH MacLENNAN'’S 
on the DP-culture influence on M 
real (Dec. 22). Very fine. We nee 
the leavening of art, music and s 
forth. The only thing is, the DP 
have brought with them, beside 
taste for the the memory 
Buchenwald, Dachau and so on. ( 
as for the leavening process: H 
was an ardent Wagnerite 
Montreal, Que ( I 
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SPORTSPAGE-ISM: ‘'Sports followers live in a private world of abacadabra all their own.” 
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A SATIRE ON SPORTSMINDEDNESS 


YOU TAKE THE BEAVERS... 


DAES Sat RMSE te NE ETD SNR es CRS IPS 





‘\ 
4 


VERY NOW AND THEN | tind myself flat 
on my back being smeared with shaving soap 
while some guy catches the point of my nose 


cately between the thumb and forefinger ot 


tab 


ut 


1and, daintily holds a razor in the other, smiles 
ly through the soap and steam and says, “I 
/Grotski singled in the fourth, tripled in the 
and knocked one into Perth Amboy in the 
I say, “Mmm”. He goes on: “He al- 
could hit against a left-handed pitcher in a 
g north-east wind, on a Saturday afternoon 
there’s a faint haze in the southwest.” | 
Uhuh.” 
sn’'t always a barber, of course. I run across 
people everywhere, and it seems to me that 
epresent something that’s happening to North 


rican life that we could do without. [ enjoy 


casional football game or a fight, and I have 
ng whatever against athletes, professional or 
vise; but when the final whistle blows or the 
e counts ten, I go home and relegate the 
to its proper place along with, say, a solo 


‘ild Bill Davidson, a novel by Nevil Shute, a 


English movie, a hot bath, a couple of dry 
us Or any other pleasant, but strictly limited, 
| experience. 
hardly anyone else does. Athletics have 
gone a change since the days when the term 
according to Webster, “the games and 
of athletes,’ and now means the hobby, 
’n, literature, philosophy and first love of a 
group of people who, incidentally, don’t go 
games or sports themselves, but who think 
s something wrong with anyone who doesn’t 
to their cult. The whole thing has become 
clusive and ritualistic that sportswriters care- 


ERT THOMAS ALLEN is a Canadian free- 


writer for Canadian and American magazines. 


by Robert Thomas Allen 


fully word their reports so that only a fulltime club 
member can make out who beat whom, or what 
they were playing. It’s a peculiar North American 
“ism,” which might be called sportspage-ism, and 
for my money, anyone can have it. 


FOR ONE THING, it’s another form of artificiality 
in an already too artificial world. We don’t dance 
to good jazz any more, we sit around and make 
‘wise remarks about it, and compare the guy on 
trombone to Mugsy Mole who played with the old 
Pine Top Blue Blowers in 1932. Men write pre- 
faces to “War and Peace” longer than “War and 
Critics are more famous than authors 

And sports followers live in a private world of 
abacadabra all their own, particularly that worst 
of all sports followers, the baseball fan, who knows 
the shape of the second joint on the third finger of 
the man who played shortstop for the Dodgers in 
1932, and the batting average, running time and 
cash value of every man in the league. The whole 
thing gets further away from such basic things as 
someone hitting a ball with a bat, or of twelve 
men pushing a football up a field, and becomes 
some weird academic game involving percentages, 
averages, points, and so many statistics that soon 
nobody will be able to really enjoy a game with- 
out a slide rule. 

All this, of course, can get very exciting. 


Peace.” 


You 


could arrange a contest between two old women 
pushing a ball of darning wool between two tea 
cosies, and if you got enough statistics about it, 
ran enough newspaper stories about how one old 
lady was always pushing a watermelon around 


|S 


006 . 
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Drewing by John Richmond 


with her bare feet in her home in the Ozarks: got 
a couple of sportswriters to give them funny, catchy 
names like “Stinky Emmy” and “Float Bal! Flossy. 
described them in their training quarters p 
with 100-pound balls of wool and told how Stinky 
Emmy could work best on a rainy day when her 
wool was nice and wet, then had Float Ball Floss\ 
hold out for another ten per cent of the gate, vou 
could have fans breaking one another’s arms to see 
the event, and another group, who have no interest 
in sports either, selling them scalped tickets for 
twice their face value to help them get in. But it 
wouldn't have anything to do with any basic human 
experience, which is the trouble with organize. 
sports. The whole thing is getting so dull that 
most sportswriters are turning into humorists. and 


actusing 


exceedingly good ones, too 


thing 


EXAMPLE Of where this sort of 
can lead is wrestling. Once upon a time at a 
real wrestling match, a big uncouth, unlikeable 
guy used a dirty trick and the crowd jumped to its 
feet and hollered, and some smart promoter real 
ized the possibilities and next night told the tough 
guy, “Look, do that again, but there ain’t no 
in hurting the bum. After all, he didn’t never do 


nothing to us, so maybe we'd just better tell him 


\ HORRIBLE 


use 


so he can Jook like he’s hurt.” 

The crowd got just as 
thought up a couple more things tor the guy to do. 
and finally figured, “If this play-acting 
so much better than wrestling, why horse around 
with wrestling at all, it takes up too much time.’ 
Pretty soon he made a lot of money, hired seript- 
writers, and his only problem from then on was 


mad, so the promote 


goes Ove 


finding guys with muscles who could act 

Not that I'm comparing baseball or football or 
hockev with wrestling. I’m just pointing out the 
BACK COVER 


CONTINUED ON INSIDE 
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Thursday Night is the busiest night 
in the week for radio-gagmen Wayne 
and Shuster. And for their thousands 
of listeners it's also the funniest. 










by Ted Hughes 


I ABOUT EIGHT P.M. each Thursiiay 

night, in the control room of the CBC's 

McGill St. theatre sfudio in Toronto, Jacxie 
Rae, a short, blond-haired man who serves as pro- 
ducer for a popular national radio program, lexns 
toward a microphone and instructs the cast of the 
program to stand by for “the dress.” 

For the next half hour, “the dress”—radio's 
abbreviation for dress rehearsal—goes on. An) 
similarity between “the dress” and the program 
as it is broadcast at 9.30 p.m. is negligible. 

Johnny Wayne and Frank Shuster, the comed) 
stars of the program, are largely responsible for 
this. But Samuel Hersenhoren, the show’s musica 
director, Herb May, the announcer, Eric Christ 
mas, the actor, and even Rae all make substantia 
contributions to the atmosphere of lunacy that 
pervades the studio during that half-hour rehearsal 

In what is unquestionably a classic understate 
ment, Wayne comments: “We don’t knock our 
selves out for the dress.” 

Actually, the script of the show is, by this time 
pretty well set. The music has been rehearsed sev 
eral times during the week. Terry Dale, the pro- 
gram’s singer, has her song down pat. May has 
long since decided just what superlatives his son- 
orous voice will employ to describe the sponsor's 
product this particular week. But all that doesn’ 
matter. 

From the opening announcement in the dress 
until the closing one, utter madness prevails. Way ne 
and Shuster decline to read any line as it is written 
They won’t miss a cue, but neither will they sav | ‘ 

| 



































































what they intend to say on the air. And even if, [4 
by some chance, they can’t think of a line to sub [¥ 
stitute and have to read right out of the script :: 
they employ a sing-songy inflection in order to [> @ 
make the line sound as improbable as they can 7 @ 


HERSENHOREN, conducting the orchestra a few 
feet away, is just as unpredictable. While May is [4 
reading a commercial, Sammy will carry or r 
loud conversation with Shuster. : 

On one such occasion, May blew a line and §% 
Hersenhoren, still waving his baton, said: “Oh, 
fine, Herbie. That’s fine.” Wayne, meanwhile, who F@ 3 
had been sitting in one of the empty spectators Fg" 
seats, darted up the aisle shouting: “Warm up [4 
Lorne Greene!” 

May never batted an eye but continued reading | 
the commercial. i 
A few minutes later, the orchestra was playing 

its number, a brisk popular tune. Rae came out 
of the control room to talk to Wayne—and had 
to shout in Johnny’s ear to make himself heard | 
above the brass section. 

While Rae was talking, Wayne, on impu se 
broke into a tap dance. Rae continued talking ‘or @ 
another moment—then gave up and joined Wayne 
in the dance. 

Eric Christmas suddenly decided to do a 
dance up the steps leading to the stage. 

As soon as the orchestra had finished, ever 
one was in place and the dress continued—sti 
running on time. 

Rae was back in his booth and Wayne 
Shuster were at the mike, going through a s 
they had written especially for this progr 
Wherever possible, substitutions were made in 
lyrics (some of them unprintable), to the g 
and noisy appreciation of Hersenhoren and 
distracted musicians. 

Rae tried desperately to get their attention ul © 
was ignored. David Tasker, the sound effects min. GaBCC 














dq John Steele 
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to help him out but Wayne and Shuster con- 
{ with their merry parody. Finally, Tasker 
ed, shook his head and shrugged his shoul- 
Rae lit a cigarette and shrugged back. 
the dress drew to a close, Wayne was at 
icrophone to give his usual thanks-for-listen- 
id-tune-in-again-next-week speech. For no 
ent reason, he changed his line to read: “Next 
we'll be back with a brand new orchestra.” 
e every other ad lib during the rehearsal, 
ie was not used on the air, but it made Wayne 
etter to say it anyhow. And Sammy got a 
out of it. 
en the rehearsal ended, a visitor to the studio, 
miliar with the Wayne-and-Shuster rehearsal 
dure, asked Shuster how Rae managed to 
what the program was going to be like, on 
vasis of such a flimsy run-through. 
{that’s his worry,” Shuster said, with a Jaugh 
sting insanity. 
¢ program was, of course, smooth, polished 
vastly amusing both to the 200-odd people 
iammed the studio and the countless thou- 
across Canada who tune in each Thurs- 
ight. 


REASON is that Wayne and Shuster, who are 
in their tenth year in show business, have so 
tered their art that they can do these weekly 


ws in their sleep. Actually, Wayne and Shuster 


up the final rehearsal to avoid going stale 


their lines. And despite all the clowning, they, as 


is Rae, know how the program will sound. 
all their off-t'.e-air nonsense, the two come- 
Canada’s top radio attraction, are shrewd 


ctitioners of their trade. They still write thei 


scripts, as they always have, and they still 
w instinctively what will get a laugh and 
won't. 


One recent Thursday night, just before the dress, 


sat down in the control booth to go over the 


owe 


ABORATORS Wayne and Shuster write all their own material. Their part- 
p began at college, continued through the Army Show to full-time radio. 


script with Rae. He wanted some last-minute 
changes; there was a gag he didn’t like. 

They kicked it around for a few minutes and 
got nowhere. Then Wayne got up, went out to the 
studio and sat down at the piano. He tinkled about 
the keyboard for two or three minutes, then got 
up abruptly and re-entered the booth. “Here it is, 
fellows,” he proclaimed. “I’ve got it.” 

He no sooner started to outline his substitute 
gag than Shuster, whose mental fund of jokes is 
as impressive as his partner’s, picked up the pat- 
tern. The trouble was over. Rae was satisfied. The 
changes were pencilled into the script. 


LIKE MOsT other comics who have a reputation 
for ad libbing, what Wayne and Shuster have in 
reality is the ability to remember jokes. The ad lib 
is not necessarily a remark thought up on the 
spur of the moment. It is a well-remembered line 
(possibly with a variation) that fits the occasion. 

Johnny and Frank have been around long 
enough to be able to keep up a running patter of 
witty remarks, on or off the air. They don’t do 
this just to show off—it’s the way they are made. 

The Wayne and Shuster career, unparalleled in 
Canadian radio history, runs the usual course of 
the show business rags-to-riches theme. Born in 
Toronto, the boys met while attending Harbord 
Collegiate and lost no time in forming thei 
memorable partnership. They collaborated on 
scripts for the school’s dramatic club (the Oola- 
Boola Club, Shuster says it was called) and rapidly 
won recognition for outstanding talent in writing, 
producing and starring in variety shows. 

Today, people still ask them how they have 
managed to work so well together all these years 

“I don’t know,” Wayne has said. “I guess it’s 
because I smoke so much and Frank always has 
matches.” 

Shuster’s answer is less flippant and closer to 
the truth: “Our senses of humor are exact oppo- 


Ken Bell 


sites. Johnny’s is very broad and mine is subtle 
He overplays and I underplay and we meet half. 
way. 

After running the gamut of school shows and 
other teenage theatrical endeavors, they broke into 
radio while still studying at the University of 
Toronto. They were doing post-graduate work in 
English and landed a program called “Wife Pre- 
servers,” On which they gave recipes and house- 
hoid hints between gags. 

Unfortunately, their English courses had not 
equipped them to answer questions about how to 
make rolled sandwiches without breaking the 
bread and so on. They sat up nights thumbing 
through reference books and women’s magazines, 
often with little success. } 

“In an emergency,” Frank later recalled, “we 
could wait outside the Household Economics 
building until Bea (now Mrs. Wayne) came out 
of class. Usually, she knew the answers or could 
tell us where to find them.” 

Next came a variety program for Buckingham 
cigarettes. Things were going along nicely until 
World War II came along and Wayne and Shuster 
decided to join the Army. They had just about 
completed their officer training when they were 
offered the opportunity of writing and producing 
an army show—but as sergeants. The ham in them 
couldn’t resist. 

Using a converted cloakroom in Toronto’s Vic- 
toria Theatre as an office, Wayne and Shuster 
wrote—in eight weeks—all the material for the 
Army Show. As its stars, they toured Canada, then 
broke up the show into five overseas units. They 
took one of the units to Belgium, Holland and 
France. 

With the war out of the way, they got back into 
radio, doing the Johnny Home Show, in which 
they dealt with returned men’s rehabilitation prob- 
lems in as giddy a way as possible. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 





Canada Wide 


““MOTHER GOOSE" Christmas pantomime in Toronto's Eaton Auditorium is an 
annual venture for the team. 


They have had wide experience in producing. 
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Trinity 
Celebrates 
A Centenary 


by Margaret Ness 


rOYNHIS WEEK Trinity College, 


the celebration of its Centenar 


back proudly at its record in 


Nik 


Rhodes scholars and ove 


undred vears have naturall 


rreatl\ a mew site, federi 


Toronto, starts 


Vv. It can look 
the “humani 
r 4,000 living 


Vy changed the 
ition with the 


t Toronto, more student treedom 


ns. Gowns still must be w 


hat “storied” past has been retained 
academic gowns, for instance. Trinity 
nded down through families until they 

1 ics—and even then they are worn 


orn at lectures 


dinit oom, and if anv undergraduate 
res the dining room rule and she re 
suts of “Gown”, he is forcibly ejected. as 


ind you can get into a 


he Buttery (common room 
ictica compulsory. The Provost and his 


ie to mingle there with the under- 


heated discus 


ill groups on practically any subject 


ire Walking down a residence corridor 


printed “Oak” sign on a student’s door, 


ooking straight into the ps 


ist. In the old 


1 rooms had two doors and when a 


inted privacy for studv he closed both 


ar and the oak door [The 


new building 


ible doors but “Oak"’ means the same. 


custom annoys the kitche 


Spooning the graduate”, 


1 staff no end 
and 1s the cus- 


PROVOST R.S.K. Seeley with ‘‘Ambrose”’, 
Dean R. K. Hicks (seated), Dr. P. A. Child. 


MORNING COFFEE in the Buttery: Margaret 
Stilwell, head girl of St. Hilda's; Blanche 
Murphy in Divinity; Harold Macdonald, 
head man of Trinity; John Pettigrew, head 
of Arts; Andrew Watson, Editor, The Review 


UNUSUAL shot of Trinity from quadrangle. 


tom of greeting a returning graduate-guest with re- 
sounding table-thumping with the spoons. Untor- 
tunately it flattens out the utensils. 

One hundred years ago on January 15, Trinity 
welcomed its first students into residence. The stu- 
dents—but not the first Provost. It was discovered, 
too late, that the architect forgot rooms for him 


TRINITY COLLEGE is now part of the vast Univer- 
sity of Toronto, one of the many federated col- 
leges and schools. Back in the early days such a 
union would have seemed an impossibility. Religion 
and politics ran high. All agreed that Upper Can- 
ada needed a university, but what was to be the 
governing authority? Free thinkers had the audac- 
ity to suggest the university be interdenominational 

Methodists and Presbyterians agreed with the 
Rt. Rev. John Strachan, the first Lord Bishop ot 
Toronto, that education was “a Christian exercise.” 
Then they found out that the Bishop interpreted 
“Christian” as “Anglican.” So, no university—unti! 
Bishop Strachan beat the gun, so to speak. In 1827 
he helped found King’s College—staffed and di- 
rected by Anglicans. Then in 1850 didn’t the 
Baldwin administration secularize the college! 

But Strachan, now 73, wasn't through. He went 
to England and got financial support for an 
Anglican university. The established Upper Can- 
ada School of Medicine offered to become a 
faculty. A site was chosen — well outside To- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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Next, A, Churchill Plan 


by Willson Woodside 


FRNHE ECONOMIST thinks it is 
time to launch a new p’an, and 
that this should be a “Churchill 

Plan.” A’ new. stage-point in inter- 

tional affairs has been reached, the 
d British weekly argues, with the 
vote on the Schuman and Pleven Plans 
in Furope, the charting of a new course 
tor NATO by the “three wise men”, 
and Mr. Churchill’s visit to America 
to lay out a joint “Anglo-American 
program. 
There is a great deal to be said for 
ckaging” these into a plan, it 

And since the USS. is tied up 
in an election campaign and, more- 
over, is looking to the Europeans for 
proof of a greater will to cooperate, 
and since the French have already 
produced two plans, it is the turn of 
the British, who have a government 
fresh in office, and feeling the need to 
show that it is going somewhere. 


C ms. 


So fHE BALL LIES AT Mr. Churchill's 
fec His plan should be for three 
years: “two more years of effort and 
a third year of relief, recuperation and 
readjustment.” “The watchword 
should be that either war or peace 
will break out on January 1, 1954, 
and that in either case the Western 
world must be ready to sink or swim 
with What it has completed up to that 
dat ; 

[he second stipulation is that infla- 
tion must be kept in check. Every- 
hod has been saying this for a couple 

ears, but there are signs now that 
public opinion in most countries is 
sutticiently alarmed at the pace of 

iion to support their govern- 
ments in effective action against it. 
Thirdly, the balance of payments 
must be Kept under control. “Deficits 
o! dangerous proportions must either 
not be allowed to emerge, or else must 
be covered out of aid granted by the 
financially stronger partners.” 

Fourth, preparations must be made 
for reconversion, which may be more 
ditticult and dangerous than in 1945, 
When people everywhere were starved 
for goods. Lastly, the plan must in- 
clude a policy for bringing a political 
dente to accompany the reliet of 
economic tensions. If the Western 
Wo''d can, as supposed here, make 
itso! safe from aggression within the 


Space of two years, then this will be 
unverstood in Moscow. “But a bridge 
Wil’ still have to be built. . . The time 


has perhaps come when all-out defi- 
al ceases to be a policy in itself.” 

he Economist calls attention to 
the ‘act that further steps towards the 
intceration or unification of the West 
Wi not be found on its list. Unifica- 
lon is to be regarded as a means, not 
an end. Actually, there is a grave 
dancer of diverting energy to the 
Paper-work of creating supra-national 
bodies that can handle present prob- 
lens no better than national govern- 
M¢ its. 


“The major difficulty at the mo- 
ment is the double-minded state of 
Western public opinion, which wants 
to be secure without giving up any 
of its present standard of living.” 
On this crucial issue, governments are 
weak and wobbly; but what reason is 
there to assume that an integrated 
West could be firmer? For the pur- 
poses of this plan, it would be quite 
sufficient for the heads of govern- 
ment to meet occasionally, as Church- 
ill has done with Pleven and Truman. 

Readers of this commentary know 
how high is my opinion of The 
Economist, one of the most valuable 
and most responsible journals pub- 
lished anywhere. That is why I was so 
much struck by the limited outlook of 
its new plan for Western survival, 
expounded in a leading editorial four 
pages long. It may be that it feels that 
too many grandiose ideas have been 
put forward; but normally it would 
have said so. 


It rather seems that the new “plan” 
is extremely revealing of the state 
ot mind of the British, as they face 
increased demands for rearmament. 
while grappling with malignant, long- 
term economic difficulties, and all 
coming on top of twelve long years 
of belt-tightening and “just one more 
good pull.” 


WHERE IS THE MAGIC in The Econo- 
mists date of January 1, 1954? It 
seems better accounted tor by the cry 
that “people must be assured that their 
lean years are numbered” than by any 
reasonable expectation that “either 
war or peace will break out” on that 
date. 

This plan seems to me to be start- 
lingly inadequate, coming from such 
a source. It contains only a single 
idea, which might encourage the 
peoples of the West to make the re- 
quired effort, and this is a negative 
one, the setting of a time limit to the 
sacrifice. And who can guarantee 
that? Suppose that the governments, 
which offered nothing more, were 


ViSkY,_ THEN 
WE CAN TALK 





—Butterworth in Manchester Daily Dispatch 


EDEN PLAN finds favor in UN: tackle the 
smaller disagreements, go on the big ones 
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IKE HAS SAID IT AT LAST: ‘‘l am a Republican.” 


unable even to make good on this? 

Well they might, for this plan ap- 
pears to be made in a vacuum, con- 
taining as it does no consideration of 
the possible reaction of the enemy, 
except the assumption that, at the end, 
he will have to choose peace or war. 
If he, too, should go to work to pile 
up arms at an increased pace, do we 
merely continue our “plan”? 

Surely, if anything has been gen- 
erally agreed upon in recent years in 
the matter of combatting communism, 
it is that military strength alone is not 
enough. There must be a dynamic 
political program. We have to stake 
out convincingly our claims to be 
building a better world. 

Politics won't stand still while we 


build defences during the next two 
years. Everything will shift under the 
pressure of the gradually changing 
balance of power. We need economic 
and military graphs such as The 
Economist has laid out, certainly, but 
far more do we need a political over 
ture, to inspire the people of the 
West to a new effort towards uni 

to pull on the neutrals and satellites 
and to convince the enemy th I 
basic dogma of the coming co lapse 


of Western capitalism is false. This 








is the way in which our rearmament 
effort can win a real decision 
Nothing less will do tor a “Church 
ill Plan”; and it is hard to imagine 
Mr. Churchill launching a_ plan 
without some such grandiose idea 


LONDON AND PEKING 


by O. M. Green 


N HIS RECENT visit to the East 
the Colonial Secretary, Oliver 
Lyttelton, had the experience of 

being urged by the leading ¢ hinese of 
Mayala to withdraw British recognition 
of China, while leading British busi- 
nessmen in Hong Kong strenuously op- 
posed this. It is virtually certain that 
he will urge continued recognition 

It is true that, although Britain ten- 
dered recognition just over two years 
ago, her representative in Peking has 
not been able to make the slightest 
progress in restoring diplomatic rela- 
tions or contacting members of the 
Chinese Communist Government. 
ANGLO-CHINESE RELATIONS, indeed, 
are now worse than they were two 
vears ago. Last February the British 
Consul-General in Sinkiang and his 
staff were expelled with the greatest 
hardship and indignity. on charges of 
espionage. Twice since then protests 
have been made to Peking against the 
Communists’ maltreatment of British 
subjects, including the imprisonment 
of a number of missionaries, of whose 
fate nothing can be learned. Mao Tse- 
tung’s explicit promise to the foreign 
merchants of Shanghai and Tientsin, 


betore he took these cities. that so long 
as they did not meddle in politics 
rights and 





interests would 





guarded, has been flagr hroke 
And lastly, of course, Britain is in tact 
at war with China in Korea 

Useless as recognition seems to have 


been so far, its withdrawal would ad- 
mittedly be a very serious matte \ 
though the Communists have shown 
little enough 
national obligations, all 
agree that it is only by 


respect for their inter 
authorities 
recognizing a 


particular government that any claim 
can be made upon it that it should 
abide by international law 

\ point emphasized by those who 
oppose withdrawal of British recogni 
tion of 
Korea, there is no major issue between 
the two countries. Under the late Na 


tionalist Government Chinese news 


Peking is that. apart from 


papers and student associations perio 
dically raised the crv that Hong Kong 
must be given back to China. The 
Communists have never shown any 
sign of making such a claim. There 
is, indeed. ground for believing that 
they realize that Hong Kong is far 
more useful to them in British hands 


than it would be in their own. Their 
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iv *rful year to visit Britain! From early spring to late 

n England, Scotland. Northern Ireland and Wales, the calendar 
ling events Royal ceremonies, 

mous sportinZz Oceasions 
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S ake I ne 1d shopping specially thrifty tor 
om ¢ s vear to come to fascinating, 
1 Brit : rtrip now. Talk to your travel agent 
eserval s I 


torthcamine events in Britain, ask your 





17, rmalion at / 
ravel ager r thi voklei oy write for your free copy to Tbe 
British Travel Association, (Dept. FE. 2), 372 Bay Street, Loronto, or 
Dept. F. 2), 331 Dominion Square Building, Montreal. 
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Good Companies All... 


Great American 
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ROCHESTER 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
NEW YORK 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Your Possessions 


The things you live with — your home, your business, your 
“stock in trade’ — are all subject to loss through accident 
or circumstance beyond your coatrol. 


For your own sense of security, you should learn how 
easily you can be protected. Call in one of Great American’s 
conveniently located agents —or see your own insurance 
broker — and get his ideas on a planned insurance program 
that will cover your needs. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 


4. H. HARVEY, Manager 
44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont, 


BRANCHES IN 
QUEBEC MONTREAL LONDON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
QUE. QUE. ONT. MAN. B.C. 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES CONDUCTING BUSINESS ONLY 
THROUGH REPUTABLE LICENSED AGENTS AND BROKERS 


















—Internat ona 


AMERICAN P.O.W.'s in North Korea: the enemy is playing on U.S. eagerness 
to get them back by demanding the right to expand his airbases during a truce 


business agents are still in Hong Kong, to renew her trade with the West 
dealing with “imperialist” countries as The strongest argument of those 
readily as with any others. who are for maintaining the Britis} 
Although the British community in ‘recognition lies in the relations of 
China has shrunk to less than a twelfth China and Russia. The notion that 
of what it once was, it represents a China is Russia’s catspaw is scouted 
stake in the country, with landed prop- by all responsible authorities in Lon- 
erty, docks, wharves and factories, on don. Close as the Russo-Chinese rela- 
a very large scale, far greater than that tions are, the speeches of Mao Ise- 
of any other Power. So long as the tung and others show plainly that in 
British recognition of China is main- Peking they are regarded as those of 
we can at least (it is argued) equal allies. Right back from the be- 
continue to claim our right to this ginning of the Chinese Communist 
property. If recognition were with- Party in 1922, its successes have been 
drawn the property would probably won by its own exertions with no ma- 

be lost forever. terial aid from Russia. 
The long negotiations 
FoR TWO AND A HALF YEARS British Russo-Chinese trade agreements, and 

businessmen in Shanghai and Hong the noticeably cool announcemen 
Kong have been struggling bravely their conclusion in Peking, suggest 
against untold discouragement to keep some very hard bargaining and pos 
up the British end in China, and they sibly discontent on 
would feel sadly deserted and hopeless 
if recognition were withdrawn. In 
Hong Kong there is a wide belief that 
f the fighting can be stopped in Korea 


tained, 


over tne 


China’s side 


been paying heavily for Russian arms 
For Britain to withdraw recognitio! 
could only drive China more deep! 


When presumably the ban on the into Russia’s arms. Recognition 
export of “strategic materials” to link, a line of approach to China 
China would be modified if not wholly which might yet be opened up. 


lifted—China will make a strong bid —OFNS 





an 


—Interna 
THESE WILL NEVER COME BACK: Murdered U.S. soldiers and North Koreans 
photographed at Hamhung a year ago by U.S. Signal Corps, but only recently 
released and stil! very little printed in the U.S., with P.O.W. question so delicate 


known, too, in London that China has 


ispuldeai taste seein 
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TRINITY CELEBRATES A CENTENARY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
:o—on what is now Queen Street 
t at Strachan Avenue. To the 
th was a pine forest; to the south, 
e Ontario. 
he foundation stone was laid in 
il, 1851, and the Latin inscrip- 

on the brass plate was read to 
onto’s gentry. It was followed by 
English translation by the Profes- 
of Obstetrics, “for the benefit of 
uninitiated.” The plate is now on 
porch wall of present Trinity. 
hat January, the first students 
ed. They were strictly super- 
i. For one thing, their average 
was 16; for another, Strachan 
ed “the corruption of a large 
—such as Turnbull Smith’s Bil- 
Emporium on Yonge Street. 


H in these early days seems in- 
iible in the light of present day 
ance: the difficulty of the cricket 
(founded 1852) in finding a 
ie, since the College authorities, 
wishing to offend Bishop Stra- 
. forbade the Club to play with 
non-denominational U of Toronto. 
Sut students are students in any 
There were all-night debate ses- 
» in those early days that put the 
rid straight. The students pub- 
da quarterly magazine to voice 
views; called it Rouge et Noir, 
the college colors. Officialdom 
upset. Rouge et Noir was a game 
chance, popular at Monte Carlo 
such dens of iniquity. But the 
lent body backed the editors and 
name wasn’t changed until eight 
s later when it became the pres- 
Irinity University Review. 
loday Trinity is entirely an Arts 
Divinity college. The medical 
ty severed connections back in 
As part of the University of 
into (federation, 1904), its Arts 
is prescribed by the Univer- 
ind its degrees are conferred in 
University. But lectures are taken 
lrinity from Trinity 
College retained its rights as a 
ogical college, has its own Fac- 


professors 


courses and degrees. 

men were admitted to Trinity 
St. Hilda’s College was founded 
888, but attended separate lec- 





Guaranteed - THE 


tures. Co-education was in the fu- 
ture. The present Dean of Women 
and Principal of St. Hilda’s is Dr. 
M. M. Kirkwood—a steal from Uni- 
versity College where she was a lec- 
turer in English and Dean of Women. 
She transferred her allegiance when 
she married Dr. W. A. Kirkwood of 
Trinity. 

In 1925 Trinity moved from. its 
original site to one within the sprawl- 
ing radius of the University’s campus. 
In keeping with the College’s tradi- 
tional conservatism, the exterior is al- 
most an exact duplicate of the old 
building—with its central and sup- 
porting towers. The quadrangle was 
also retained, in the two wings which 
now house 136 students. 

Undergraduate activities include 
a literary Society that actually ante- 
dates the college. Founded in 1850 in 
the Theological Institute at Cobourg, 
it came to Trinity with the students 
when that Institute ceased to exist: 
featured oratorical contests. Today it 
holds weekly debates. 

The Dramatic Society achieved 
fame at the time of the 50th anni- 
versary of the College with a produc- 
tion of “The Frogs” by Aristophanes 
in the original Greek; has had recent 
yearly successes. 

Very active is the Athletic Associa- 
tion. As well as supervising sports, it 
sponsors the annual Field Day, the 
harrier (cross-country race dating 
back to the °60’s). and the 1925-in- 
spired Cakefight of Frosh vs. Sophs. 


Provost R. S. K. Seeley is a grad- 
uate of Christ College, Cambridge, 
who came to Trinity in 1945 from the 
Deanship of the Cathedral in Kings- 
ton, Ont. A bachelor, he has as con- 
stant companion a likeable English 
bulldog named Ambrose. Member of 
the staff perhaps best known to the 
public-at-large is Trinity graduate Dr. 
Philip Child, Chancellor’s Professor 
in English. Dr. Child is the author ot 
four novels, including the 1949 Ryer- 
son Press award winning “Mr. Ames 
Against Time” and the recent “The 
Victorian House and Other Poems” 
[Two other well-known writers and 
Trinity graduates: Archibald Lamp- 
man and Sir Gilbert Parker 
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SIMPSON'’S 


JANUARY 10th T 
HOME FURNISHING 
4,5, 6 


ee 


O 23rd 
FLOORS 


Three whole floors bustling 
with activity .. . teeming 
with new homemaking ideas! 
See the latest in labor-saving 
household equipment in action 
. visit feature displays 

of new home-furnishings.. . 
take a course in home 
decorating learn lovely 
and unusual flower 
arrangements... get many 
original ideas for home 
entertainment... see 
interesting movies... take 
part in quiz shows and 

win yourself a thrilling 

prize. In other words, 

come and make a big 

day of it... every 

moment of Simpson's 

big Homemakers’ Show 

is action-packed .. . 
informative and fun! 


TORONTO 


FILMS 


Bengal Experiment 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THe story ot “The River” is onc , 


the oddest tales of production 
come out of Hollywood. 


The film itself didn’t come out 


Hollywood, except indirectly. | 
the joint enterprise of Kenneth 
Malvina McEldowney, who live 
Hollywood apd who had dreamed 
vears of making a picture as free t 
standard production conventions 


though Hollywood had never exis 


Kenneth McEldowney is an 
florist and amateur 
grapher. Malvina was for some 1 
a press agent connected with on 
the larger studios. Both had | 


color phot 


for years in an atmosphere of pictu: 


making. They knew a_ good 


about how films were made and : 


had a great many theories about 
to make them differently. In the 
they decided to make a picture al 
India, in) India, with Kenneth 
Eldowneyv as an independent 
ducer. 


The usual procedure under thes 


circumstances is to borrow he: 
trom the bank and rent facilities { 
the studios. 


This means that if 1 


film fails the independent produce 


faces bankruptcy, and if it succ 


its future is already heavily mortgas 


to its 
downeys decided to do things in t 
own way. They mortgaged 
house instead of their film, thre 
their life savings and borrowed 
remainder of their budget 
friends and relatives. 


Brrore long many of the H 


underwriters. The M. 


wood stars became interested in t 


project. A number of them, al 
ed at the invasion of television 
the threatened collapse of the 
system, came forward and offere 
accompany the McEldowneys 
India. The producers could 
had a star-studded cast, but this 
another convention they were d 
mined to avoid. “When Errol I 
went to India to make ‘Kim’ the 
ture turned out to be 90 pet 
Errol Flynn.” Mrs. McEldoy 
pointed out. They didn’t wan 
surrender to the star system any 
fraction of their cherished pri 
or any traction at all if thev ¢ 
help it. They wanted fresh t 
and they knew exactly what 
wanted and in the end they foun 
For director they secured 
Renoir, whose fame rested chief 
“The Grand Iilusion”. Early 
World War II, Renoir had esc 
the pressure for collaboration 
the Nazi conquerors of France 
had come to Hollywood with 
more than a knapsack and his 
idea of how pictures should be n 
Hollywood proved more interest 
his reputation than in his ideas 
though he made half a dozen pik 
none was very memorable or suc 
ful. Before long Director R 


was as enthusiastic over the India > 


ject as the McEldowneys thems‘ 
They had already selected 

story and were satisfied with it. 

one day the author telephoned » 
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Besciaig 


I ae 


t she had just read Rumer God- 
is “The River” and had come to 


conclusion—reluctantly, since she 


nted to see her own story filmed 


the producers would do better 


h the Godden novel. “You have 


know Hollywood and authors to 


sreciate the generosity of that,” 


s. McEldowney said to me, “We 
vt want to change at first but 
reading the Godden novel we 
« we had exactly what we were 
king for.” 
ventually they sailed to India 
re “The River” was filmed in its 
ety. They worked for three 
ous, exciting, heartbreaking years 
when it was completed headed 
» to America via the Pacific. 
ewhere along the route they lost 
carrier containing their sound- 
irding, and had to wait twenty- 
unnerving hours while the air 
panv scouted the South Pacific. 
rned up safely on Wake Island. 
sack in America one of their first 
yhone calls was from a Hollywood 
mnist who wanted to know if the 
downevs were considering di- 
ce Mrs. McEldowney 
that they weren’t and accepted 
nquiry as a good omen. “When 
Hollywood press gets interested in 
marriage you begin to feel you 


assured 


t have arrived,” she said. 


McCELDOWNEYS succeed in their 
prise exactly as they had intend- 

“The River” is a fresh, serenely 
nventional and extraordinarily 
tiful picture. 

[he river is the Ganges and its flow 
life and timelessness are taken 
both as setting and symbol. The 
has a story to tell but it also has 
vod to establish and it takes its 

serenely blending sight and 
d, theme and narrative, the life 
the river and in the homes along 
yanks. The story that emerges 
to do with a trio of adolescent 

Harriet, the daughter of a well- 

jute-mill manager; Valerie, her 
ear-old neighbor; and Melanie. 
\nglo-Indian girl just back from 
iol in the West. All three fall 
ve simultaneously with a moody 
American war veteran, and the 
explores with a perception and 


ect rarely accorded to adolescents 


the screen, the course of their 





—United Artists 


“THE RIVER’ 


ecstasy, confusion and despair. Di- 
rector Renoir not only resolves all 
these emotional conflicts but con- 
trives, without once dropping to the 
tone of travelogue or documentary, 
to blend the confused inner life of 
his characters with the color and live- 
liness of native custom and pagean- 
try. The girls themselves are a re- 
markably fresh and arresting trio 
Harriet (Patricia Walker) a rather 
plain-teatured little girl, capable ot 
flashing into sudden vividness and 
charm, Valeri (Adrienne Corri) who 
is a pure Burne-Jones conception, 
and Melanie (Radha), the grave and 
beautiful Anglo-Indian. The latter 
who is also a celebrated dancer, per- 
forms an Indian ritual dance in an 
interpolated fable that is one of the 
loveliest sequences in the film. 


Theatre 


THE GOVERNING Committee of 
the Canadian Drama Awards has an- 
nounced the 1951 winners. Especially 
commendable is the’ inclusion§ of 
RoBert GILL on the list of five. Bob 
Gill is an American who has done so 
much for the theatre in Canada in his 
capacity as Director of Hart House 
Theatre. University of Toronto. His 
undergraduate have 
achieved a high level, and many of 
the students who have worked with 
him have turned to the professional 
Canadian stage including Don 
and MURRAY Davis who started and 
sull present the Straw Hat Players in 
Muskoka: But Hurt, this year’s 
regional adjudicator for Western On- 
tario: Trp Fottows and Er 
House, with Canadian Repertory 
Theatre in Ottawa: HENRY KAPLAN, 
directing the Canadian company in 
Bermuda. 

Other CDA winners were: BETTY 
MircHELt who has consistently di 
rected her Workshop 14 in Calgary 
to regional and dominion festival 
honors: Mrs. DorotrHy WHITE, well- 
known Ottawa Little Theatre actress 
and director: Mrs. Hinpa ALLEN, 
active in the Regina Little Theatre and 
who has adjudicated high school 
drama throughout the Province; and 
JOHN O'TOOLE of Fairville, NB. 


productions 


@ Montreal is making a strong bid 
to put Festival Week on the Montreal 
map. Of late vears lack of a central 
theatre has tended to discourage pub- 
lic attendance at Festival perform- 
ances. This vear a new Committee, 
under chairmanship of FRANK COLr- 
MAN, has energetically lined up the 
Gesu Theatre where all groups will 
play: has invited in non-competitive- 
one-act plays and offered them a local 
challenge trophy; has arranged for 
special BBC interviews with Adjudi- 
cator PIERRE LEFEBVRE to be aired 
over local radio stations. 

The Committee is also making 
speakers available to any organization 
wishing a guest speaker; has arranged 
panel discussions, meetings and win- 
dow displays. It won’t be the Com- 
mittee’s fault if the Gésu Theatre isn’t 
overflowing during Feb. 18 week. 


@® Vancouver's Theatre Under the 
Stars plans to include an original 
Canadian musical comedy, “Tim- 
ber!” in) next summer’s production 
list. Composer, DoLtores CLAMAN; 
book, Dave SAVAGE and DouG NIXON. 
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STERLING FLEXES ITS MUSCLE 


by John L. Marston 
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Recent changes in foreign exchange and money markets 


set up the financial machinery of a “free” economy 





RITAIN’S Conservative Government came 

into power in October. It made a major 

change in the financial structure in Novem- 
ber, and another in December. It has thus enabled 
us to see toward what broad objective it is work- 
ing. The objective is a “free”, or at least a rela- 
tively “free” economy. 

The objective on the financial front will cer- 
tainly not be reached in 1952; it may not even be 
seriously approached despite the rapid prepara- 
tions for the journey. The changes made in No- 
vember and December were both of a piece. Their 
purpose was to restore what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called “flexibility” to the money mar- 
ket and to the foreign-exchange market. Outside 
of Britain there seems to be some misunderstand- 
ing of this idea of flexibility. It does not mean that 
the “free” economy has already been established. 
What it does mean is that the financial machinery 
of a “free” economy, or some of it, is there ready 
to Operate as soon as conditions permit. 

It also shifts the emphasis in Britain’s attack on 
inflation to the use of the monetary weapon from 
the almost exclusive use of direct-control measures. 
There has been no suggestion of abandoning the 
latter, and for the time being Britain is relying on 
a combination of orthodox pressure and arbitrary 
directives. 

For 12 years both the money market and the 
foreign-exchange market had been confined in a 
structure of fixed rates. The foreign-exchange mar- 
ket, indeed, could hardly be said to operate at all, 
apart from the dealings in Cani idian dollars which 
had been allowed. 


EARLY IN NovEMBER when the Bank Rate was 
raised from 2 to 242 per cent, the Bank of Eng- 
land ceased its practice of providing as much 
money as the discount market needed at 42 per 
cent. Now, when the rzarket is “in the Bank” as it 
has been more than once since the change in policy 
which got the market operating again, it has to pay 
2 per cent. It cannot risk holding Treasury Bills at 
’2 per cent, possibly having to carry them at 2 
per cent if the banks have to call in short loans. 
And the banks have to do this sometimes now be- 
cause their liquid position is much tighter than 
previously. All rates, therefore, are now finely ad- 
justed between borrower and lender, between 
buver and seller. And the discount on Treasury 
Bills has approximately doubled. 

An integral part of the policy was the funding, 
into bonds of one to three years life, of £1 billion 
of Treasury Bills. This is from a total floating debt 
which had averaged roughly £6 billion for some 
years. The significance of this move was in its 
effect on the banks’ liquidity. They contributed 
nearly a half of the Treasury Bills which were con- 
verted into bonds. These bonds—unlike the bills of 
1 few weeks’ life—are not classed among the liquid 


—Miller 


“4 BANK OF ENGLAND: “Old Lady” is active. 


assets which traditionally represent not less than 
30 per cent of the deposits in British banks. 

Now that the Central Bank is no longer creating 
cheap credit more or less “on tap” and the banks 
are holding smaller liquid resources, the banks 
have less to lend. And they charge more interest 

The market is operating again, all right, but the 
conditions dre pretty stringent, however more 
“free” they may be. If the changes are not suffi- 
cient to deter inflationary spending, the authori- 
ties can still tighten the screws, making credit 
dearer by raising the Bank Rate further, and mak 
ing it scarcer by releasing it still less freely to the 
money market. But the important point is that the 
credit mechanism is now functioning again, and 
it's ready for such use as the authorities may de 
cide to make of it. Certainly the way is open for 
an even greater emphasis on the more subtle fiscal 
attack on inflation even if the direct control tech- 
nique holds its own. Britain’s inflation problem, 
being more a chronic illness than Canada’s, the 
case for using both methods is more clear-cut. 


THE REOPENING of the foreign exchange market 
has the same general purpose: to make the mech- 
anism ready for freedom of exchange. In this con- 
text, freedom of exchange means convertibility 
of sterling into dollars and other hard currencies, 


rather than freedom from a fixed dollar parity 
as in Canada. 
It must be recognized that the dollar problem 


is still so serious that there is no question of free 
ing the pound, in either sense, in the foreseea 
future. But the “flexibility” now restored to foreign 
exchange dealing is of considerable value in itself 
It allows the price mechanism to stimulate or 1e 
strain demand or supply in the foreign excharge 
market as in the money market, subject to the 
fixed parities for spot currencies. 

The commercial banks and other houses, in Loa 
don and the provinces, are now dealing in all ‘he 
important non-sterling currencies, most of whch 
could previously be obtained only from the Bank 
of England. They deal on the spot as well as for 
ward; and these spot dealings, though confired 
within official quotations, are not entirely inflex- 
ible, as the “spread” of quotations has been ‘vi- 
dened nearly to the full extent of 1 per cent on 
each side of parity which the regulations of he 
International Monetary Fund permit. Forw.rd 
rates are at present determined entirely by sup»! 
and demand; though the IMF could object t 4 
wide divergence from the official parities. 

The freeing of the monetary mechanism is 4l- 
ready having e effects: adjusting credit, and hcip 
ing (through the inevitable discount on forward 
sterling) to correct the dollar deficit. It promises 
more radical changes. But we may not see th’m 
in 1952. 

JOHN L. MARSTON is SaturDay NiGut’s finn 
cial correspondent in Britain. 
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Happy Anniversary 





... MART KENNEY 
rom Halifax to Victoria, the 
iy thousands who have danced 
he music of Mart Nenney and 
is Western Gentlemen will want 
join in congratulating Canada’s 
st-known band leader on his 20th 
liversary in the entertainment 
rld. So light! So Smooth! Vhat's 





iccolade Canadians reserve for 
batt’s Anniversary Ale. For 
liversaries and other g] id ocea- 
ms,’ Labatt’s Anniversary Ale, 
ith its distinct lightness, is the 
eal refreshment. Try this golden 
rew yourself. You'll tind a full 
isure of body and character in 
glass and you'll al 
1OV its special lightness and 
oothness. John Labatt Limited. 


BREW NO. 161 


Sp an ball 


Anniversary 
Ale 


JOHN aseyeee MITED 


LoNno ANADA 


oon ep mae 


CONTENTS ABE, 
2 FLUID OUNCES REGISTERED 
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versary, Labatt's Anniversary Ale 
CT a a he Le 
Try it today and you'll know why! 
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LABATT’S 


NOTICE 


reby given that the London- 
ia Insurance Company, Toronto, 
een granted by the Department 
isurance, Ottawa, Certificate of 
stry No. C. 1343, authorizing it to 
ict in Canada the business of 
nal Accident Insurance, provided 
nnection with a policy of Automo- 
nsurance insuring against liability 
odily injuries, limited to expenses 
red arising from bodily injuries 
red by driver and passengers and 


{ting from the ownership or opera- 


of an automobile, in addition to 
lasses for which it is already re- 
red. 

H. DOUGLAS COO, 

President & Managing Director 


PROFILE 
SPEED CUTS TAPE 


by Ed Bantey 


BACK in World War II, when dollar- 
a-year men were a dime a dozen, a 
gentleman named Mark C. Lowe 
made quite a reputation for himself 
on the staff of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

Lowe’s forte was speed; wartime 
co-workers, recalling his stint as the 
WPTB’s administrator of capital 
equipment and electrical products, 
say he moved so quickly the red tape 
never had a chance. 

The fast-moving Lowe left the 
WPTB in November, 1945, after 
some 30 months of Government 
service, but he hasn’t stopped for a 
breather yet. Back in private indus- 
try, he’s too busy putting Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers (1951) Ltd. on the 
map. CAC President Lowe marks his 
first anniversary as head of this firm 
in February. 

Lowe, who began his career with 
CGE, became Vice-President of Allis- 
Chalmers in the days when it was still 
operated by the former company. In 
those days, CAC had manufacturing 
rights for Allis-Chalmers mechanical 








—Arless 


MARK C. LOWE 


equipment in Canada. It also had 
sales rights for electrical appliances. 

When Mark Lowe was moved up 
to the presidential slot—at the same 
time as Allis-Chalmers acquired the 
Canadian firm from CGE—-CAC 
continued to produce’ mechanical 
equipment for mines, private- and 
publicly-owned utilities, pulp and pa- 
per mills, and other general indus- 
tries. Now the word in the industry 
is that Canadian Allis-Chalmers is 
planning to crash the electrical ap- 
pliance market. 

Meanwhile, Mark Lowe is busy 
conducting the present affairs of CAC 
running its 700-man staff at the CAC 
plants in Lachine, Que., and St. 
Thomas, Ont., and the company’s five 
district offices at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 

Pipe-smoking, 50-year-old  Presi- 
dent Lowe came out of Acadia 
College and University and the Nova 
Scotia Technical C ollege to join CGE. 

Back in World War II, when pro- 
duction was all-important, it was 
Lowe who bossed manufacture of 
$15 million worth of aircraft parts 
by CGE in a nine-month period. Now 
he’s busy supervising such big items 
as the production of units for the giant 
hydro-electric projects at Be: juharnois 
and Peribonka, Que 
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The living tissue of an insurance company is 
three-dimensional: generations of shareholders have supplied 
capital, generations of staff the required skill and 
generations of agents have brought in business needed 

to give the Company life. All these factors have cumulatively 
fortified our business throughout the world. 


Incorporated in Canada 1833 


BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office—Toront 
AUTOMOBILI ° CASUALTY ° 
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HAIG & HAIG IS SCOTCH WHISKY 
AT ITS GLORIOUS BEST 


... DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND... 459 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
SELECTION and TRAINING 


Businessmen everywhere are paying 
increasing attention to the human factor in 
industry. There is a growing conviction 
that losses from poor performance, 
absenteeism, turnover, friction and 
dissatisfaction can be costly. Personnel 
departments, however, are proving that these 
losses can be reduced. Such departments are 
more than paving their way by helping to 
establish an efficient, stable and satisfied 
working force. 


Specialized training in this field enables 
the consultant to provide advice 

and assistance in establishing sound 
personnel policies and procedures. 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON 


LIMITED 
TORONTO + MONTREAL 





Cenc ace tenn caee ce aeeece 


J. D. Woods, Chairman 
G. P. Clarkson 
R. Presgrave 


W.L. Gordon, President 
J. A. Lowden 
D. M. Turnbull 


J. G. Glassco 
B. H. Rieger 
c 
G B. Bailey 
G. M. McGregor 


E. B. Chown 


A. N. Steiner 


J.J. Carson 
R. A. Read 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 





U.S. BUSINESS 


—De Hav: anc 


U.S. TARGET: Something bigger and faster than the British Comet. See below 


TRADE UNBALANCE CONTINUES 


by R. L. Hoadley 


AMERICAN imports soared to a new 
all-time high peak in 1951 but exports 
were also higher so the traditional 
“unbalance” of U.S. foreign trade 
goes merrily on. Emphasizing the new 
role of the States as a “have-not” 
nation with respect to an ever-growing 
list of strategic materials, preliminary 
estimates place 1951 imports at $11.3 
billion against $8.8 billion in 1950. 

The American people are not suffi- 
ciently import-minded to account for 
this sudden rise in incoming. ship- 
ments. It was simply a case of Am- 
erican production lines chewing up all 
the metals and other scarce materials 
that could be brought in. 

Looking ahead, it appears unlikely 
that 1952 will witness a further in- 





AwNNounceMENT is made of the election of Mr. A. J. 


Nesbitt to the office of Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and of Mr. P. A. Thomson and Mr. M. A. Thomson to the 
offices of Viee-Chairmen of the Board of Directors. 


Announcement is also made of the appointments of Mr. A. 


Deane Nesbitt to the office of President of the Company, 


Mr. D. K. Baldwin to the 


office of Vice-President and 


Managing Director and Mr. R. H. Dean to the office of 


Vice-President and General Manager. Mr. E. G. Smith 


has also been appointed a Vice-President of the Company. 


Mr. D. D. Ewart has been appointed Assistant-Treasurer 


and Mr. H. S. Dunn, Assistant-Secretary. 


The members of the Board of Directors. all of whom have 


been associated with the Company for many years, are: 


A. J. NESBITT P. A. THOMSON 
J. S. AIRD 4. D. Nessirtr 


A. H. Grtmour 


D. K. BaLpwin 


D. B. CreiGuron 


M. A. THOMSON 


R. H. Dean 


E. G. Smita 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
38 King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 


Telephone Empire 4-6146 


. lion last year as compared with $ 


crease in imports. In fact, some trade 
authorities look for a slight decline | 
in view of the virtual stoppage 
imports from Communist countric 
Exports jumped to nearly $15 


billion in 1950. The previous peak 
$14.5 billion was recorded in 1447 
Foreign traders have been agreed that 
1952 exports would recede somew 

The Department of Commerc 
however, startled the trade with 
sensational “unofficial” estimate 
exports this vear may run_ betwee 
$17 billion and $18 biilion. Inflated 
commodity prices and the increasing | 
export of indirect military items ar ) 
factors favorable to higher shipm« ; 
abroad. Against these factors, h 
ever, must be weighed the worsene 
dollar situation in the sterling 
and in France. 

Despite the trade gains 
present and prospective, far-secing 
Government and trade officials 
concerned with the trend in foreigr 
trade atfairs. The U.S., for the tin 
being at least, seems to have al 
gated its leadership in the long-term | 
movement to internati« 
trade barriers. 


+ 


foreign 


reduce 


Jet Transport Plans | 


THE FIRST definite step in the d 
velopment of a U.S. jet airline: 
shaping up. Douglas Aircraft is i 
sidering an initial design prog: in 
costing $2 million, for a jet air! ner | 
intended to be larger and faster 1120 | 
Britain's De Havilland Comet. 

The project will depend upon 
availability of technical manpowe 
and the approval of U.S. airlines. [he 
over-all cost would be $20 mi io! 
and Douglas will need assurance 
sufficient sales to get back its inves! 
ment. Sales to the Government would 
be solicited as were the military er | 
sions of earlier Douglas planes. 

Meanwhile, the Glenn L. Moerti! 
Co., with a $400-million backlo: ©! 
military and commercial plane orcers 
is in financial difficulties. The on 
cern has called in investment bane 
to assist in raising additional worsing 
capital. Already the recipient of | :rg¢ 
Government loans, Martin’s diff:cul- 
ties stem from its huge losses 0! 
transport plane deveiopment. 


ale 
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CURB ANTI-SOCIAL STRIKES 


b, P. M. Richards 


[}iERE seems to be a new rash of 
es and threats of strikes. And 
pears to be high time that Parlia- 

did something to protect the 

ic against’ strikes. The way 

*s are going, the labor unions’ 

si se Weapon is assuming more men- 
’ proportions every day, until it 
tens not only the public’s con- 
ence but also its health and safety 
even the very existence of demo- 


\hat can Parliament do about 
es? Well, it can outlaw them, 
me thing. It can declare a strike 
mspiracy. It can make a com- 
tion in restraint of work and pro- 
tion illegal, like a combination in 
unt of trade. It may not be 
to jail thousands of strikers, but 
1 jail or fine their leaders con- 
d of inciting them to illegal 

C yn. - 
such legislation would be very 
ettable, since it would constitute 
rious set-back to the advancement 
the status of labor. But the well- 
: of the public as a whole must 
precedence of that of any section 


i, the right to strike really the 
enable right that the labor unions 
alwavs claimed it to be? If it 
was, it surely is not now. For 
s have changed mightily. Fifty 
ago a strike was commonly a 
{relative to today) affair be- 
seen a group of workers and their 
OVer, there were other sources of 
pply of the goods the strikers had 
juced, so the public was little 
‘ected. Now the unions are so 
ind so interrelated that a strike 
ently cuts off the whole supply 
product or service, inflicting 
ips the most serious conse- 
ces on the public. 

{he labor unions have done a great 
to improve the workers’ position, 
sing the powers inherent in com- 
{ action to force unprogressive 
selfish employers to more liberal 
just measures. But the unions 
‘now become too big and power- 
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ful for the public good, and they are 
not using those powers wisely. Strikes 
are tending to become anti-social 
rather than anti-employer. When that 
happens, it’s clearly time for Parlia- 
ment to consider new legislation to 
restrain them. 


Defence Costs Up 


WE ARE going to spend a good deal 
more on defence this year, in part, of 
course, because the defence program 
itself will be bigger but partly, also, 
costs will be 


because procurement 
higher. Thus the rise in defence pro- 


duction will be sizably less than the 
increase in defence expenditures. 

The latter—the bigger outlay for 
defence—will be occasioned largely 
by wage increases and by higher 
prices tor materials, which latter are 
themselves necessitated by higher 
wages in their production. It is now 
recogrized that the peak of Canada’s 
defence production will not come this 
year but, probably, in 1953 or even 
later, depending on the course of 
international events. What shall we 
be paying for our defence products 
then? 

The present prospect is that we 
shall constantly have to pay more and 
more, for less and less. If this were 
the same for the Russians, we might 
comfort ourselves with the thought 
that war was progressively being made 
impossible. But Russia doesn’t per- 
mit its workers to combine in unions 
to raise production costs; that is 
strictly a democratic privilege. 

Our labor leaders and union mem- 
bers are a sort of labor élite, com- 
prising only about one-fifth of the 
national labor force. Where would 
they be if the Russians defeated us? 
Maybe just plain toilers in factories 
making goods for Russians, according 
to conditions imposed by the Russian 
Government. 


Defence Switch 


IN DEFENCE, a complicating factor 
not widely appreciated is that despite 
Canada’s large experience in arma- 
ment production in World War Il 
and since, much of the equipment for 
the current defence program is being 
manufactured in this country for the 
first ttme. This results not only trom 
innovations in equipment but also, in 
considerable from the fact 
that field equipment tor the army is 
being switched from the British to the 
U.S. type. New production methods 
have had to be set up. 

And, as Mr. C. D. Howe pointed 
out recently, since the Canadian pro- 
eram is small relative to that of the 
USS., the production of some defence 
equipment is not being undertaken at 
all in Canada or only on a restricted 
scale—meaning that a considerable 
quantity of equipment must be im- 
ported. Also importations of equip- 
ment have occurred, even of items 
being produced in Canada, because a 
supply of certain items was required 


degree, 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government. Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER GWEN SOUND 
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EXECUTORS 


AND TRUSTEES FOR HALF A CENTURY 





HAVE YOU A FRIEND 
WHO WILL 


Your main concern whea you make your Will is the 
future security and happiness of your family. 

But if you choose as your Executora friend who may be 
too busy, or not always on hand, to carry out your wishes, 
your plans for those who depend on you may go astray. 

In appointing The Royal Trust Company, you will be 
assured that your Estate and your family will receive the 
protection you would want them to have through an 
experienced, reliable and understanding Executor—one 
who is never absent when needed. 

Ask for a copy of our booklet 


“Practical Hints on Planning 


Your Will” 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


OFFiCES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 
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quickly, before Canadian production 
of them sufficiently advanced. 


This dependence tor defence produc- 


was 


tion on imports is now being reduced 
as our Own production capacity is in- 
creased, and delays due to this cause 
will be progressively fewer. 
The decision to standardize 
U.S. types of defence equipment Is a 
major reason why Canada is spending 


) 
upon 


much more on defence goods in the 
United States than the U.S. is spend- 


what we gave to some of the NATO 
countries. Mr. Howe said that in the 
period from April 1, 1950, to October 
31, 1951, the U.S. placed $158 mil- 
lion of defence orders in Canada, 
while Canada placed $502 million of 
orders in the US. 

This unfavorable balance in de- 
fence expenditures should taper off 
as Canada gets into production of the 
new equipment, and as the USS. 
authorities step up their defence buy- 


and that it is likely to be expedited by 
“some measure of success” in arrang- 
ing tor duty-free entry of Canadian 
defence products into the U.S. 


Need for Balance 


THE CRUX of the production prob- 
lem for Canada and the United States 
is tO maintain a proper relationship 
between productivity, wages and 
prices, according to Harold G. Moul- 


ing in this country. Mr. Howe said 
progress is being made in this respect, 


ing here 


ment 


appropriate equip- 


Also 


had to be imported to replace 


























Lumps of Metal, Of Course— 
Not Sugar — Are What These Giant Vickers-Built 
Tongs Were Designed To Handle 


The huge tongs shown here were designed and built 
by Canadian Vickers Limited for an internationally 
known Canadian mining company. Attached to a 
u8 crane, they are used for picking up 

metal slag. These particular tongs 


have a 40-ton capacity. 


Such items are all in the days’ 


work for the men of Canadian 
Vickers. Giant boilers, forming presses, copper kettles, 
cargo ships—these and many other diversified pieces 
of machinery and equipment keep the 45-acre Vickers 


workshop humming with activity. 


Truly if Canadian industry needs it—Canadian 


Vickers can build it! 


MONTREAL 


Toronto Office: 25 King S?. West 


SPECIAL MACHINES e INDUSTRIAL BOILERS 
INDUSTRIAL METAL FABRICATION e SHIPS 


e ENGINES e MINING MACHINERY 
e MARINE MACHINERY 


ton, President of the Brookings In- 
stitution of Washington, DC. He 






says that industry’s productive eft;- 
ciency has risen notably as a resu 
of four factors: (1) a vast increase 
in the quantity of capital goods. (7 
a great improvement in the quality , 
plant and equipment, (3) better o - 
ganization and management of bus.- 
ness enterprises, and (4) rising lab 
efficiency. As a result of this cor 
bination of factors it requires progre 
sively fewer people to produce 

given result. 

However, there is the danger th 
such increases in efficiency will he 
nullified, so far as prices are con- 
cerned, by more than proportional i 
creases in the costs of labor and mate- 
rials. If every time we have a reduc- 
tion in costs—due to increased pro- 
ductive efficiency—of say 5 per cen, 
wage rates are raised say 10 per cent, 
the pressure on the price level is wy 
ward rather than downward. 

Were it not for this attitude on the 
part of labor, there would be good 
reason to believe, Dr. Moulton thinks, 
that we could at least restrain the rate 
gf price advances through ever-i 
creasing efficiency in production. 


- 
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New Wage Demands 


NON-defence business has moved 
into 1952 with fewer orders on hanc 
than for several years past. The re- 
cent decline in demand for consumer 
durable goods is continuing and pro- 
ducers are also hampered by mate 
rials shortages. Production cuts in 
non-defence industries have produced 
some troublesome spots of local un- 
employment and these are currently 
tending to increase. 

In this situation, labor unions are 
now pressing for another of their 
periodical wage increases. Where the 
resulting increases in production costs 
lead to increases in prices, the out 
come presumably will be some fur- 
ther contraction in consumer buying 
and in employment. 


CPR Rafe Increase 


THE Canadian Pacific Railway did a 
lot more business in 1951 than in 
1950, hauling more grain and grain 
products, iron and steel products, 
pulpwood and paper, sand, stone. 
gravel, cement, etc. 

But because of wage increases and 
higher costs of materials and supplies. 
together with the 40-hour work week, 
the company’s showing in respect of 
earnings was “extremely disappoint 
ing”, as President W. A. Mather 
phrased it. Net railway earnings f 
$10 million below those of 1950, with 
the result that the company had io 
apply to the Board of Transport Co 
missioners for permission to increase 
freight rates again. 

However, Mr. Mather pointed cut 
that if current applications for rate 
increases are granted, the increase 
over pre-war levels will still be on) 
60 per cent, as against a whole pr 
increase of 140 per cent in the sa 
period and a wage increase of aimos 
the same rate. 

The CPR’s need to maintain reve- 
nues is emphasized by the fact thai It 
is spending $400 million over a fi 
year period to provide new locomo- 
tives and rolling stock and imoprcve 
other facilities. 
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THEY'LL BRING THEIR OWN JOBS 


Michael Young 


THE END of World War I, far- 
i s-ing British statesmen took a count 
the future of Britain and the Com- 
wealth. It added up like this: 
; the total area of the six Euro- 
i-settled British Commonwealth 
countries is about 7.5 million square 
es; (2) this area is occupied by 
seme 74 million people of European 
P@ stock; (3) of this 74 million, over 
million people, plus the bulk of 
industries of the Commonwealth, 
crowded into the 94,000 square 
es of the United Kingdom. 
spite of spectacular 
istrial growth in Canada, for in- 
ce, the core of industry in the 
»monwealth is still concentrated in 
tain. Here it is vulnerable, not only 
itomic attack and invasion, but 
) to starvation, as the raw materials 
the factories and the food for the 
kers have to cross oceans. 


postw al 


[His IS TODAY'S picture, as it was 
seen by the British Chiefs of Staff 
London in April, 1946. It’s the 

s of their recommendation that a 

siderable number of people, and 

dequate section of industry—par- 
arly defence industry—be moved 

Britain to the Commonwealth 
tries Overseas. From the defence 
vpoint, this would eliminate the 
centration of industry in an area 


so close to an aggressor—an almost 
| suicidal situation in an atom bombing 


ge. And what is equally impor- 
it would result in increased pro- 
duction by putting the industries in 
in area Where they could operate at 
best: an area where, for instance, 
ro electric power is more plentiful, 

\here raw materials are more access- 

; b ind where food for the produc- 
themselves is better, more plen- 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


from seed the first year: easily grown. 
form, about one foot high. No runners 
perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
it s r till killing frost. Has an intense lus- 
flavor and aroma like that of wild straw- 
ich and juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 


e it highly ornamental as well as valuable 
F eetable, fruit or flower garden, borders 

y ; howy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
ay rcial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
- t g of any variety we know from seed, 
ie Fe ng the popular solemacher and similar 
“i 34 Its unique bush form and exquisite flavor 


it in a class by itself for every home gar 
dc Seed supply is limited. Order now. 
P 25¢) (3 pkts. 65¢) postpaid. 


— “tom RE OUR BIG 1952 SEED 
it wae AND NURSERY BOOK 
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titul, and cheaper, and where all these 
essential adjuncts to industry are in 
no danger of being cut off from the 
industry itself. 

At the same time, by bringing the 
industries over with the workers there 
would. be no disruptions to Canadian 
employment by an inflow of immi- 
grants during, say, a seasonal low for 
jobs. Besides this, development gen- 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


erates more development. As a result, 
Canadian employment would be much 
less susceptible to seasonal fluctua- 
tions. And certainly, for the economy 
as a whole, there would be less dis- 
ruption because of seasonal factors. 
With an increased labor force and 
diversified industry, those unemployed 
for seasonal reasons would be a much 
smaller percentage of the total labor 
force than they are now. 

What the Chiefs of Staffs recom- 
mended, and what the Migration 
Council was founded in April, 1950, 
to push, is, in effect, a reversal of the 
old mercantilist idea of the pioneer 
countries exporting raw materials to 
the factories of Europe to pay for the 
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manufactured goods they import from 
Europe. With the new importance of 
raw materials, and the ubiquitousness 
of the jet-borne atom bomb, move- 
ment of the factories from the old to 
the “new” countries is advisable from 
both a defence and an economic 
standpoini 

James Meldrum, Assistant Vice 
Chairman of the Migration Council, 
is in Canada this month working to 
establish a “climate of opinion” favor- 
able to this idea: dispersing industry 
for defence and bringing into reality 
the enormous productive potential of 
Canada and _ other 
countries. He hopes to organize in 
Canada a Migration Council to work 





YOUR TELEPHONE is one item that takes a smaller part 


of your budget than it used to. Its cost hasn't gone up 


as much as most other things. 


In another w ay, too, the telephone is bigger value today 


than ever before. Now you can 


reach twice as many 


people as you could ten years ago and more telephones 


are being installed every day. 


If vou haven't service. we want you to know we're work- 


ing at it. Your place on the list is being protected and your 


telephone will be installed just as soon as possible. 






COMPARE THESE PRICE INCREASES DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 


lie itieic 


Telephone service is one of today’s best buys 
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See Your Travel Agent 


he will help you plan — 

1 full information on tares, 
routes, hotels, reservations, 
irs. Or write for TCA’s 


folder on *“‘Europe” 
to Dept. ¢ Vrans-Canada 
Montreal, 
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Yes .. . Europe is less than a day 
TCA! 
Europe you’re going, the fast, 


away by Wherever in 


comfortable, convenient 


travel is by TCA’s Trans-Atlantic 


way to 


service: 


¢ Most frequent service from 
Canada 


e Great 40-passenger ‘‘North Star’’ 
Skyliners 


e ‘‘Million Mile’’ Pilots 


e Club-like atmosphere — Superb 
TCA Service 


‘e Special ‘‘Low Fare Season” 
Savings 


Daily flights to London, Shannon 
or Glasgow. Regular flights to Paris. 
Pre-booked connections to the key 
centres of Europe, Africa and the 
Near East. Stopovers enroute at no 


extra charge. 





with like bodies in the other Com- 
monwealth towards these 
objectives. 

As he explains it, defence is only 
one aspect of the program. It makes 
the need for action more urgent, but, 
on the whole, the project is a much 
longer term undertaking. It will abol- 
ish what Meldrum calls “restriction- 
ist” thinking: the idea that there is a 
national real income pie of a given 
size, and the various groups contrib- 
uting to it pit their bargaining strength 
against one another for larger slices 
of it. The scheme envisages a much 
bigger pie made through the coordi- 
nated efforts of the nations of the 
Commonwealth. 

The Migration Council and its pro- 
ject have powerful and far-sighted 
friends. The Council has been given 
a boost since the change of Govern- 
ment in Britain. Lord Ismay, who was 
in Canada with Mr. Churchill, was 
with the British Chiefs of Staff at the 
time of their 1946 recommendation. 
It's known that he would be very re- 
ceptive to any suggestion from Ot- 
tawa that Canadian development pro- 
grams be coordinated with this policy. 


countries 


AS IS SHOWN by the interest of the 
Council in countries like Canada, 
the project is not merely another facet 
of the Colombo Plan or a British ver- 
sion of President Truman’s Point 
Four Program. Almost the contrary 
in tact. What the West plans in the 
way of defence build-up, maintaining 
civilian living standards, and raising 
the living standards of the under- 
developed countries in the far east or 
in Latin America, calls for a tremen- 
dous expansion of productive capacity 
in the Western countries themselves. 
The magnitude of the program ot the 
North Atlantic Treaty powers means 
we cannot afford to waste any of our 
own productive potential. 

In one way especially, Meldrum 
feels, we are doing that now. British 
workers are the wasted power. Apart 
from their skills, which aren’t being 
fully employed because of raw ma- 


terial shortages, another quality is 
going to waste. British workers, 
Meldrum says, are a wonderfully 


disciplined people whose capacity to 
see things through for the general 
well-being is being wasted. As long 
as they are in Britain their self- 
discipline is being used mainly to keep 
them from throwing in the sponge in 
the face of long queues for uninter- 
esting food, and shivering evenings in 
poorly heated homes. 

The West can far out-produce the 
Communists, the Migration Council 
believes, if through a coordinated de- 
velopment program, we break down 
the economic nationalism that ham- 
strings efforts to make the most of 
the tremendous productive potential 
of the Western world. A wide open 
immigration policy tor British work- 
ers bringing their own jobs, in the 
form of new British industries, with 
them to Canada is one aspect of that 
coordinated program. As far as 
Canada is concerned, the Migration 
Council believes the program would 
plug the leak of new and native-born 
Canadians to the U.S. by offering 
everyone here a bigger share of a 
bigger pie. ™ 





J. H. Kavanagh 


JOU Wavanagh who has been appoint 
ed Canadian Regional Manager of tl 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Comp: 
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.B Award that vear, too.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 

nple: One skit had a mother 

d about her ex-soldier son. “He 

way a boy and came back a 

she complained. “What did you 

x him to come back, a girl?” was 
iyvne and Shuster solution.) 

program won them radio’s 

B Award and led to a show spon 

by RCA Victor. (They got the 

’ Then, 

8, they signed with Toni Home 

p inent and are still dispensing 

nonsense between talks 

women’s hair 
ood deal has been written and 
ibout what makes Wayne and 


sales 


.S er different, refreshing, original, 







ssful and so on. “They take the 
tions of everyday life and turn 
ito comedy,” wrote one critic 
the listener laughs he also has 
cling that a great deal of truth 
en spoken in jest.” 
some extent this is true. They 
take advantage of topical sub- 
ind kick them around. But so 
her comedians. What really 
Wayne and Shuster appealing 
idians—aside from the obvious 
it they are funny—is that their 
ed jokes are Canadian ones 
Canadian who hears Bob Hope 
Benny or Red Skelton crack 
pedestrians in Los Angeles or 
ke in Pittsburgh can get a bit 
But let Wayne and Shuster say 
hing about the Grey Cup Finals 
ition Moose Jaw and the same 
fan will usually stay tuned in 
\\ ind Shuster know this and 
nake the most of it. And, of 
to all these “topical” or “lo- 
jokes, they take a pixie-ish 
ich, with some hig’ly diverting 
ng Canadian National Health 
they turn up as country doc- 
shing through a snowstorm to 
an emergency operation on 
hen table. The operation is a 
ot course. “We haven't lost 
Vet. 


will do a take-off on 


“The 


WAYNE AND SHUSTER 


Great Caruso,” “Mario 
Waynza.” 

Or a baby clinic skit, with Johnny 
Wayne, MD (Master of Diapers) and 
Frank Shuster, PhD (Doctor of Hot 
Pablum). 

As used car salesmen, their slogan 
is: “We've got heaps and heaps of 
heaps.” 

As Mounties, they present a skit 
entitled: “The Case of the Stolen 
Furs,” or “I’ve Got You Under My 
Skins.” 

The CBC 


starring 


comes in for a bit of 
chiding. In one broadcast Wayne 
used the werds “sartorially impec- 
cable.”” When Shuster asked that that 
meant, he was told: “I don’t know, 
but it must be clean—the CBC didn’t 
cut it out 

At one rehearsal, when Rae was 
afraid of a line that might be mis- 
construed, Wayne cracked: “All you 
need to be a CBC censor is a red 
pencil and a dirty mind.” During a 
personal appearance at a banquet, 
they described the CBC as: “The only 
non-profit organization on Jarvis St.” 


THEY OFTEN write special songs for 
their broadcasts, both words and 
music—Shuster studied violin and 
piano as a child; Wayne plays piano 
by ear. On one show, to go with a 
skit about “Captain Horatio Wayne- 
blower,” they wrote a song entitled 
“Give Me the Life of a Sailor.” 

The song, although it will remain 
unpublished as do most of the di-ties 
Wayne and Shuster rattle off, is 
good example of the combined power 
of nonsense and reference to !ocal 
names in order to get laughs. It in 
cludes the following lines 
In battleships and cruisers we have 

had a thrilling ride 
In corvettes and destrovers we have 


fought against the tide 
But the greatest fun we 

a canoe at Sunnyside, 
It's the sailor's life for me 

One thing that is different about 
Wayne and Shuster is that nether is 
the regular Straight man. They car 


had was 


—Rice Ltd 


AM ®ICAN networks have beckoned to Wayne and Shuster but they resolutely 
‘emoin in Canada. They are convinced that there's big-time show business here 
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Not Honourable Mention... 


Carling’s New Red Cap Ale 
won first prize for most out- 
standing Canadian ale, beer, 


or stout at Luxembourg 1951 
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often lengthen the 
usable life of power 
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ind do, stooge for each other and 
neither gets more laughs than the 
other. As Shuster said, their ap- 
proaches differ—Wayne is brash, 
Shuster a bit more reserved. But they 
will og ently step out of character 
One other thing that Canadians 


ike ae i is their refusal to 
United States and, pre 
There is no doubt 


move to the 
sumably, more loot 
that they can get work there. In the 
summer of 1947 their show was car- 
ried over the entire NBC network 


Airborne 
Tractors 


rush new iron mines 
in barren wilderness 


DEEP IN THE FROZEN NORTH - NEW IRON ORE MINES 
outpost 





ere 320 gir- miles from civilization'’s last 





——— 





i 


INTERNATIONAL 


(as a summer replacement for the 
William Bendix “Life of Riley” pro- 
gram) and Wayne and Shuster have 
had attractive offers since. Twice they 
e gone to New York to appear 
television—and 
were begged to move across the bor- 
der permanently. 
“We like it here,” 


we've been very lucky here. 
like to live like human beings. 





each time they 


Shuster explains. 
think Canada is big time and 
Besides, 


go to New York you have to 


ara tte 
itis 
pe 


start putting up a big front. You get 
involved in the pressure. We're not 
so hoggish about money that we 
think it’s worth it. We’re family men. 
We like to work nine-to-five and go 
home. It’s a lot of fun going down 
to do a TV show, but we’re always 
glad to get back.” 

As for television in Canada, Wayne 
and Shuster have no intention of jump- 
ing in next year as soon as the Toron- 
to station is operating. 
rather wait until equipment is ade- 


They would 





AIRLIFT DELIVERY! Fairchild C-119 “Flying Boxcar” on loan from the U.S. Air Force in the 
interests of national security, delivers another eight-ton International TD-14A to Labrador mines 


World's first major civilian ‘airlift’ flies International crawler 


tractors to fabulous iron ore discoveries in northern Labrador 


Red-shirted, red-blooded men 
with big red International tractors 
are pushing back the last frontier 
to guard against shortages of the 
iron ore needed to keep the steel 
industry going full blast. 

Just when sources of top-grade 
ore are beginning to dwindle, and 
defense production demands for 
steel are running higher, rich new 
iron ore deposits have been dis- 
covered deep in the barren wastes 
of Labrador. 

These new mines are hundreds 
of miles from civilization, hidden 
in ‘‘inaccessible’’ territory, and 
the efficient way to develop them 
quickly is to carry in men and 
machines by plane. 

That is the reason for the 
world’s first major civilian “‘air- 
lift’’ — with fifteen International 





crawler tractors as a major part 
of the load. This big red equip- 
ment will help ‘doze up” the 
earth for dams for electric power, 
build a 350-mile railroad to 
bring out the ore, construct the 
mine camps, and work in the 
mines themselves. 


All over Canada, the U. S., 
and throughout the world, big red 
International equipment is known 
for good work. If you have a job 
to be done, get the facts on Inter- 
national Power from your Inter- 
national Industrial Distributor on 
products that pay for themselves 
in use. 35-974 


lateraation! Harvester Builds 
Industrial Tractors and Power Units + Farm Tractors and 
Equipment + Moter Tracks Refrigerators and Home Freezers 


International Harvester Company 
of Canada Limited 


Hamilton Ontario 


POWER THAT PAYS 


DISTRIBUTORS: B. C. Equipment Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., J. S. Galbraith & Company, Vernon, B. C., Central Truck & Cates Co., Nelson, B. C., East Kootenay 


Equipment Co., Cranbrook, B. C.; 


Ont.; Soo Equipment Limited, Seult Ste. Marie, Ont; 


Territorial Supply Co. Ltd., Whitehorse, Yukon, Industrial & Road Equipment Ltd., Calgary 
Kane Equipment Limited Winnipes, Man.; W. H. Marr Limited, Kenora, Ont.; Twin City Industrial Equipment Ltd., Port Art 
W. L. Ballentine Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; 


h 


Chas. Cusson Limited, Montreal, ‘Que; Lounsbury Company Ltd., Moncton, 


Alta.; R. J. Fyfe Equipment, Regine, Sask.; 
ur, Ont., Reid's Garage Limited, Fort Frances, 


NB. J. Clark & Son Limited, Fredericton, N.B.; Industriel Machinery Co. Ltd., Halifex, N.S.,; Corner Brook Foundry and Machine Co Ltd., Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 


quate, techniques advanced. The; 
hold on radio is too good to risk , 
poor TV show. So they'll wait, mean. 
while studying TV carefully, ab 
sorbing all they can. 

As much as possible, they stic to 
the nine-to-five routine. Mo day 
mornings, Wayne travels the som 
distance to Shuster’s house (in for. 
est Hill) and the two retire to the 
recreation rqom to start the week's 
script. First, they decide on a zen. 
eral theme, then gradually fill in the 
lines, taking turns pecking away a 
a typewriter. 

Their ability to turn out a good 
comedy script was long ago estabiish. 
ed. Once, during the war, Jack Benny 
came to Toronto to do a show fo; 
which they had written the script 
Benny accepted the script without 4 
single change. 

During the week they polish up the 
script and run through it with the resi 
of their cast. By Thursday night 
when the madcap dress _rehearsa 
takes place, the show is almost set 
although they sometimes make |ast. 
minute substitutions. Fridays, the 
listen to a play-back of the broadcas! 
to hunt for weak spots. And 


their week. Week-ends, with rar 
exceptions, they spend with thei 
families. 


Shuster has a daughter, Rosalind 
five and a half, and a son, Stephen 
two and a half. Wayne has three boys 
—NMichael, four and a half, Jamie 
two and a half, and Brian who ar 
rived Christmas Day. Neither Rut! 
Shuster nor Bea Wayne is in show 
business. 

But even with the nine-to-five objec 
tive, the men are kept busy with 
other activities. For Christmas the) 
produced, but did not appear in, 3 
modern pantomime called Mother 
Goose. 


LAST SUMMER they became ice: 
presidents of Capitol Films (the old 
Queensway Studio) and spend some 
time producing documentaries, trail 
ers and other short films. Both hav 
appeared in radio plays on other pro 
grams and, of course, their Army ca- 
reer gave them stage experience 
Added to their two TV appearances 
Wayne and Shuster have tried thei 
hands at every aspect of show busi 
ness—and love them all. 

This past Christmas, as the \ear 
before, they got much pleasure ou! 
of producing the Mother Goose s/i0¥ 
—and both audiences and critics re 
ceived it favorably. 

Wayne and Shuster’s hidden a 
tion, according to the latter, is to som 
day write a musical comedy 
Broadway. A _ representative of 
Playwrights’ Company has been 
them for a couple of years to do ju 
that, but they haven't got aroun 
it yet. Every once in a while they ge! 
a letter from him asking how 
musical is coming along. “Some 
we hope to get at it,” Shuster saj 

Meanwhile, they’ve enough on  1¢ 
hands to keep them busy. And de 
spite all their sidelines, radio is sti 
their first love. 

“Our aim,” they once reported “s 
to build a really big-time Cana ‘iad 
comedy show—so big that even s me 
Canadians may listen to it.’ 

By any standards, they have cer 


§ 


oy 


tainly succeeded in doing that 
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DOUBLE BALLADE OF FRUSTRATION 





How Kulttured 


by J. A. McNeil 


YROM youth I’ve been a culture- 
craving feller; 
Such avid zest for art you never 
saw, Sir. 
I've raved o’er portraits by Sir God 
frey Kneller, 
\nd read the sprightly plays ot 
Bernard Shaw, sir. 
| er drink my _ coffee 
saucer, 
Or designate a stinker as a smellet 
I'd ‘ove to read the works of Geot- 
frey Chaucer— 
But Chaucer really was the damn 
dest speller! 


from a 


B\ ‘ture | am = gentle, meek and 
meller; 
never been convicted by the 
law, sir. 

I keep no stock of hooch within my 
cellar, 

i do not use tobacco as a chaw, 

Sir 

I 2r view a stripper’s act that’s 


raw, SII, 

O° read the Daily Star (1 think it’s 
veller). 

yearn to read the works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer— 

4! Geoffrey really was the damn 
edest spedler! 

Wi Dickens 


wrote of Drood, or 


sammy Weller, 
Hs tomes were read with either 
glee or awe, sir, 
Anc Hogarth’s skill impressed each 
London dweller 








—Norris in Vancouver Sun 


. . Of course he DOES listen regularly to Stage 52..." 


Can You Gette? 





With wonder at the scenes that he 
could draw, sir. 
The verse of Rabbie Burns is blithe 
and braw, sir, 
And that of Moore to Irish ears is 
sweller. 
To theirs I'd add the name of Geot- 
frey Chaucer— 
But Chaucer really was the damn- 
edest speller! 


L’Envoi 
FORBEAR-R-R, guid friend, before ye 
gang awa’, Sif-f-r, 
To set me down an unregenerate 
heller; 
I've tried to read the works of Geot- 
trey Chaucer 
But Geoff, believe me. was the 
damnedest speller! 
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Toujours Gai! 


Possibly it’s our superb location here in the lovely 
Laurentians. Or perhaps it’s our incomparable skiing 
facilities which bring that extra joie de vivre to the 
skier at Mont Tremblanr. 

Two chair lifts, an Alpine T-bar lift and two rope 
tows connect north and south sides of exciting Mont 
Tremblant. Well groomed trails from Sissy Schuss to 
Kandahar, for beginners or experts, are in perfect 
condition. Ernie McCulloch directs the Ski School. 

Accommodations to fit your purse, three bars. 


Dancing nightly. Early reservations suggested! 


7 days $75. OO 7 nights 


Special "Learn to Ski Weeks” January 5-26, 
March 10-April 10. Includes meals, lodging, 
Ski School and lift tickets. Reserve today! 


_», Mont Tremblant Lodge 


At - 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 


John H. Singleton, General Manager 


Open Winter and Summer—for Your Pleasure! 
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How do you know you can’t write? 





H avi YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted even the 
least bit of training, under competent guidance 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for 
the day to come when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the 
discovery, “Il am a writer 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably 
never will write Lawyers must be law clerks Doctors must be 
internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in ou 
time, the egg does come before the chicken 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has 
been writing for some time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The day-to-day 
necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their background and their con- 
fidence as nothing else could 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the training that 
has produced so many successful authors 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New York Copy 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own home 
on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assignments 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily 
Your writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized 
Thoroughly experienced, practical, active writers are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style 
undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at the 
same time develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate 





Many people who should be writing 
become awestruck by fabulous 
ibout millionaire authors and, therefore 
give little thought to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned 
for material that takes little time t 
write—stories, articles on business, hob 
bies, travels, sports, news items, local and 
club activities, etc things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
tten on the impulse of the moment 





stories 










Quickly Sells to 
Four Pubiications 


I received a cheque from the 
Wheeler Syndicate, Montreal, 
for a short short. Also, late- 
ty, the “Farmer's Advocate’ 


Paniily 
accepted 


(Loncon, Ont.,) the 
Herald" (Montreal 


A chance to test yourself 38.0 halons 
4 mber of articles on 
FREE! nin 


farming activities in Alsema 
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Our unique Writing Aptitude Te 
tells whether you possess the fundamen- 


Toronto.—Mrs. Albert E. Cau 
field, Hilton Beach, St. Joseph 
tal qualities necessary to successful writ 


Island, Ontario, Canada 


ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creat gination, ete 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free Just mail t coupon today and 
see what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of A: One Park 


Avenue, New York 16, N.Y.. U.S.A 
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KEEN-EYED vs. STARRY-EYED 


by B. K. Sandwell 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY—by George F. Ken 
nan—Gage—$3.00 
THIS book, on the foundations (or 
lack of them) of American interna- 
tional policy during the half-century 
in Which the United States became a 
leading power and finally the leading 
power, is exactly what the American 
public needs. If that public needs 
mav save the nation to which it is 
addressed. and the world, a= great 
deal of misery. We hope it sells five 
million copies in the U.S 

Its author was for twenty-five Vears 
a highly responsible officer of the 
State Department, and wrote the two 
taumous “Mr. X” articles in Foreign 
{ffairs, which are reprinted in_ this 
hook as an appendix. His thesis is 
that the American democracy is not 
sufficiently informed or sufficiently 
Wise to exercise properly the control- 
ling influence which it has done on 
American policy 

The American approach to inter- 
national problems, he says, is legal- 
istic-moralistic. “It has in it some- 
thing of the old emphasis on arbitra- 
tion treaties, something of the Hague 
Conterences and schemes for univer- 
saal disarmament, something of the 
more ambitious American concepts of 
the role of international law, some- 
thing of the League of Nations and 
the United Nations, something of the 
Kellogg Pact, something of the idea 
of a universal “Article 51’ pact, some- 
thing of the belief in World Law and 
World Government.” 

And finally “It is the beliet that it 
should be possible to suppress the 
chaotic and dangerous aspirations of 
governments in the international field 
by the acceptance of some system of 
legal rules and restraints.” It stems in 
part from) memory of the origin of 


the American nation as a union of 
thirteen formerly sovereign States, 
accompanied by a failure to realize 
that that achievement occurred in 





| Bought A Star 


THOMAS FIRBANK 


exceptionally favorable circumstances 
and cannot be duplicated at will all 
over the globe. 

Mr. Kennan does not want to take 
diplomatic affairs out of the control 
of the American democracy. He has 
even no hope of achieving an im- 
provement in the machinery by which 
that democracy exerts its control, 
such as a responsible Cabinet on the 
British model. He wants the Amer- 
ican democracy to employ a better, 
more realistic, concept of the inter- 
national scene than this  legalistic- 
moralistic one, a concept which will 
take account of power situations as 
well as theories, of battleships as well 
as morals, and will see human beings 
and the nations which they compose 
as subject to greed, fear, ambition, 
pride and all the human qualities, and 
proceed to deal with them as such 

He wants Americans to be keen 
eved as well as Starry-eved 


Punctured Romance 
by John L. Watson 


NUMBER NINE — by A. P. Herbert British 

Book Service—$2.5 
THE THEME ot A.P.H.’s. latest novel 
is the well known “week-end house- 
party” at which candidates for the 
British civil service are observed and 
psychologically tested. The time is 
1955—two vears after the conclusion 
ot World War IIL which had ended 
In a disastrous deteat for the armies 
ot the Soviet; the scene is Hambone 
Hall. formerly country seat of 
Admiral ot the Fleet, the Earl ot 
Conway and Stoke, now. officially 
designated as a “Civil Service Country 
House”. The Admiral has been re- 
legated to the dower-house but he 
Keeps a jealous eve on the Hall. When 
his son, Lieutenant the Viscount 
Anchor, RN, comes home on leave 
he contrives to be admitted to the 
house as a civil-service candidate. His 
one idea is to throw such a whopping 
spanner into the machinery that the 
whole business will grind to a stop, 
never again to be restarted. How he 
succeeds (and how he succeeds!) is 
the substance of this amusing comedy 
by one of the world’s best Known and 
best loved humorists. 

A. P. Herbert is so well known that 
it would seem unnecessary for him to 
imitate anyone else; and yet in this 
novel he appears to be making a 
stupendous effort to out-Wodehouse 
Wodehouse. Now this is something 
that no one can do successfully (ex- 
cept Wodehouse himself) and a writer 
as funny as A. P. Herbert ought not 
to try it; he is essentially a more 
sophisticated wit. : 

The characters are—well, ‘“char- 
acters”: The Admiral is a blazing cari- 
catures of all the water-borne Blimps 
that ever were; Dr. Maple is the 
psychiatrist to end all psychiatrists; 
Jovy. Daly the queen-empress — ot 





ra VTE oe 


—Ronald S$ e 


JACKET: ‘NUMBER NINE 


nymphomaniacs: Peach Meridew 
affecting voung blonde with a | 


chant tor saving “Goody!", is. es 


elderly) gentleman’s idea of wha 
modern “voung woman should b 
pure but not priggish. 

1 though it a very amusing stoi 
but Dr. Brock Chisholm, who kn 
i lot_ more about psychiatry tha 


do, might conceivably disagree. 


Civilian Soldier 


by Kim Mcllroy 


| BOUGHT A STAR by Thomas Firbans 
Clarke, Irwin—$2.50 
Or THE dozens ot war books w i 


have appeared in the last ten ye i 
this one rings the truest as an acco | 
of the conversion of an ordi 
civilian into a soldier and of 
soldier’s further military career. A 
all this despite the fact that Col. | 
bank’s military career was hard 
typical one, including as it did 

ing tor the Guards’ Brigade and s 
ice with the airborne forces. 

Firbank (a Canadian, by the w 
though he'd lived for a numbe: 
years in Britain and on the ¢ 
tinent) was an unpublished write 
29 when the war broke out. He 
turned to London and attempted 
enlist, in everything from the R \t 
to the AFS, without success. T! 
through the influence of a cousin 
obtained at probationary commis 
in the Guards. 

The account of his basic 
advanced training is the best pa! 
the book. From Sandhurst, he | j 
on to become a Guards ensig! 
London, a subaltern with a se! 
battalion, and an airborne office 
Africa, Italy, and Northern Eur. pe. § 
finishing his career as a full col 
commanding an airborne depot. 

“I Bought A Star” is written 
a great deal of humor, a close ins 
into the men and women with w 
the author came in contact, and 
of thought as to the significance 
value of many aspects of army 

Anyone who has been throug! 

mill will enjoy every page of it. 
other readers, it is still an engro 
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xtremely funny story of wartime 
ture. 

s too bad, however, that one 
jian Officer should quote an- 
as saying, “That’s my wife with 
d. Guess he’s quite a big fel- 
ww. It’s gone two years since 


een him.” 


Sky Adventure 


/illiam Sclater 


YOYAGE — by Ann Davison 
Service —$3.00 


British 


is a graphically-written, fast- 
ig autobiography of a young 
an aviatrix, who became a 
tor the operator of a civil aero- 
at Hooton, Cheshire, England, 


‘37, flying holiday-makers, chart- 


ghts. army co-operation and 
photography in the tail-end of 


ioneering era of stick-and-string 


fell in love with the operator 
varried him. The war, packing 

aviation in England, turned 
minds to the operation of sand 

‘avel quarries and a small, five- 

iolding near Birkenhead where 

1ised goats, ducks and hens. 

e five-acre holding was too small 
and they sought an island in 
but settled for one in Loch 

d here, despite the difticul- 
getting started they were suc- 

Lite on the land was mono- 

1owever and they were people 

id known the high adventure of 

es. Deciding to buy a boat 


he seas to other lands they 


were costly in these postwar 
They found one but extensive 
was necessary and finally, 
yout almost ready for sailing 
ind themselves heavily in debt. 
o other way out—short of 
ng the whole idea - they 
nvway, secretly, on a Sunday 
the Irish sea and the Atlantic. 
le sea was ancther element, 
ich neither one was sufficient- 
r and their craft called for a 
double the size. So began 
st, ill-fated vovage into storm 
igedvy. In the gripping, final 
they put up a magnificent 
igainst the unfamiliar element 
slowly, relentlessly and surely 
toll of their shortcomings. 
d Bill. one of the worst head- 
small craft in the world was 
ie of the final shipwreck of 
ely, storm-battered craft. Long 
iter One numb, half-conscious 
reached shore. 
exciting book this, of unusual 
dV a writer whose real promise 
t be fulfilled by her experience 
valley of the shadow through 


she has come to us. 


Surface Glance 


Tracey 


DILS OF TIME - 
2n—$3.25 


by Philip Gibbs — 


changes have taken place in 
d since the turn of the century. 
le changes are seen through the 
| Val Haviland, son of an assis- 
ditor of The Times, and of a 
tul mother who deserts her fam- 
three to run away to Italv with 


But the changes Mr. Gibbs mirrors 
are surface changes —the crumbling 
of the caste system had more funda- 
mental simply lack of 
money on the part of the landed gentry 
to keep up their fine old English 
homes, and the Labor Government 
has surely meant more than increased 
taxes and succession duties. 

Similarly, Mr. Gibbs skims lightly 
over the surface of the psychological 
problems posed for Haviland by the 
return to London of his profligate 
mother, and the resulting discord set 
up between himself and his father and 
stepmother when he insists on seeing 
his real mother. 

But Mr. Gibbs is a master at doing 
a novel up neatly in a nice little bow, 
and tucking in the loose ends. Just as 
Haviland seems about to lose his child- 
hood sweetheart, Elizabeth Seymer, 
she breaks her engagement to an- 
other man, and becomes Val’s bride 
instead. The reader is w hipped quickly 
through World War II and its bomb- 
ings, in one of which Elizabeth is in- 
jured, with resultant paralysis. Then 
Elizabeth dies on the evening Val’s 
first play is being produced. His grief 
is neatly counterbalanced by his initial 
success as a playwright, although high 
taxes bar him from riches. 


causes. than 


With her loss. his children become 
his main reason for life “with moments 
of happiness—the most any of us can 
get or expect”— and the closest the 
book ever comes to expressing more 


than a surface philosophy of life 


Writers & Writing 


@ Is there no end to this sort of thing? 

We hope not—Frank GILBRI rH 
JR. has written book “I’m a Lucky 
Guy.” With high good humor he tells 
what happened when he left “Cheaper 
by the Dozen” family for big world. 

Now—if even half a dozen of the 
other children do this too, that escap- 
ist reading urge will be satisfied for 
long time to come. 


@ Este Gittis, Edmonton, in East. 
captivated Press women by stories of 
far North; mentioned especially happy 
faces of Eskimo. Perhaps life in the 
Arctic gave her that glow too. Elsie 
and EUGENE MYLES are creators ot 
“North Pole Boarding House,” Cana- 
dian varn of life between Poles—the 
True North Pole and the Magnetic. 


@ We'll be able to read and see 
DorotHy and CAMPBELL CHRISTIE'S 
London stage success, “His Excel- 
lency,” this spring. Clarke, Irwin 
expects to release the Adrian Aling- 
ton novel, based on the play, about 
same time J. Arthur Rank Organiza- 
tion will release film, also based on 
play and all by same name: problem 
of lively contemporary interest with 
Mediterranean island and naval dock- 
vards strikes as background. 


@ Lestie Ropert’s broadcast when 
he took a few of the gloomy school 
of writers in Canada for a ride didn’t 
offend us too much. We think a lot 
of our editors are too gloomy too and 
we think the people who complain 
that we all lack a sense of humor are 
the gloomiest of the lot. Then there 
are the scowlers who complain no- 
body grins at them in streetcars and 
no wonder! Rica 
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ALICE RAVENHILL 


An illustrated autobiography 


Reading this fascinating life of Alice Raven- 
hill vou will be amazed at the few vears 
separating to-day’s living and working con- 
ditions from those which Miss Ravenhill 
describes so vividly. At a time when the 
gutter was considered quite fit for servants 

she cared whether the labourers children 
had fresh milk, and whether the drains 


worked. 
shoo 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 


by Jen Almas 





The story 
of a girl 
who wanted 
to live in 
a tower 


in the forest 


-..and did 





HAT DOES IT FEEL LIKE to be a 
towerman, Jen?” That is the question 
my friends asked when I returned 
rom the north this fall, where I had served as 
one of the few girl tower-“men” in Ontario's 


ww 


Forest Protection Service 
For five summers I had cast covetous glances 


at Caribou Mountain with the ranger lookout 


tower on its summit. Then Caribou’s towerman 
fell sick and I applied for the job, although | 
knew a girl in this line was practically unheard of. 
But I was lucky ranger labor was scarce at 


the time. So with the dubious blessing of my 


Chief I assumed the responsibilities of the Cari- 


Fortunately, this particular tower was situated 
] + ] 
only about a mile and a half from the village of 


Temagan so I was able to return each evening 


SPIRAL STEEL HOOPS give climbers confidence. 


Ont. Dept. Lands and F-rnets 


eX 





























to the Forestry Island which lies in the easterly 
end of Lake Temagami. Understandably enough, 
Department officials would not take the respon- 
sibility of posting a girl on one of the more isolated 
towers invariably manned by experienced bushmen. 

In department lingo, Caribou Tower is known 
as a “key tower,” that is, the tower in the district 
or division to which the other towers in that par- 
ticular area report hourly by radio. Such messages, 
and reports of fires are communicated by the key 
tower to headquarters where the necessary action 
is then taken. 

When at all practical, a tower is located on 
the highest point in an area chosen to give the 
widest possible coverage. Caribou Mountain, for 
instance, is 1,370 feet above sea level. To erect, 
piece by piece, the eighty or one hundred feet of 
steel in the construction of a lookout tower 1s 
no mean feat. 

The steel ladder leading up to the small 8° x 8’ 
cabin perched on top of the tower looked terrify- 
ing, tall and steep, the first time I essayed it, but 
seemed less hazardous as time went on. In that 
tiny cabin, the lookout spends his working day 
scanning the horizon for that grey finger of smoke 
which invariably spells “Fire!” 


THE TOWERMAN’S whole existence is dependent 
on the skittish moods of the weather. The fire 
season is usually May 1 to October 31. We work 
on “God’s Time,” and average working hours are 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. EST. But if the fire hazard is 
rated as “high” observers climb their towers early 
and reach their cabins—usually situated at the 
base of the tower or the shore of some easily 
accessible lake—late in the evening. 

Because of its size, each tower cabin is furnished 
with only the minimum of equipment radio, 
genemotor (to charge the battery), map-table, 
alidade (the instrument used to line up smokes) 
and binoculars. Each hour, the lookouts posted 
on the outlying towers in the area communicate 
with the key tower on Caribou and give a detailed 
weather report. Other messages may request sup- 
plies for a tower or some sub-division headquar- 








CLIMBED A LESSER EVERES! 


Or 





—Hubert Beckett 
JEN ALMAS, Hamilton, Ontario, one of the few girl tower-‘‘men'' in Ontario's Forest Protection Service 


ters located far back in the bush; or, as all toc 


often happens, may furnish the degrees on a 


smoke caused by some careless camper. 

If I have conjured up a vision of some gim 
eyed, minor Deity, constantly and assiduous! 
surveying his green kingdom, don’t mistake 
Certainly towermen are fire-conscious. We h 
to be. That’s our job—but it’s more than that 


PicTURE if you will a land of many colors 
vast eternity of green stretching far to the mn 


and the south and the east and the west, threaded 


with the black of turbulent rivers and the shy blue 
grey of placid lakes. Look up each hour and \ 


will note an ever-changing sky; belligerent red ot 


a sunrise, surly approach of a storm cloud, 
clear blue calm of mid-day. In the silence of 


timelessness it would seem that even the fleeting 
hour squats down to visit for a while. Yes, ‘t's 


more than a job! Here indeed men can dream hig 
Che restless world can’t reach this high. 
Life on the tower is not without amusing 


very human incidents. Shortly before the towers 


were “closed out” last season, I relayed the mes 


sage that one of our towermen had passed iis 
exams with flying colors and had gained entra! ce 


to medical school. It was a real pleasure to sw 
on my radio, call this particular towerman «1d 


say, “Congratulations, Tom, you’ve made ‘he 


team.” Ever hear an ecstatic yelp over the 
waves? 

It happens every year! A dense haze in he 
distant valleys is mistaken for smoke by the in:x- 
perienced observer. When a frantic call for 
“intersection” shot is radioed to the tower loca‘ed 
in the vicinity of the “fire,” it is embarrassing t¢ 
find that your “smoke” was only early morning 
mist rising off some inland lake, or perhaps 4 
belated “47” chugging leisurely up the Onta 
Northland Railway tracks. 

I don’t feel quite so badly now that I know 'n 
not the first, and probably won’t be the last observ- 
er to experience this humiliation, but it’s a good 
many days before the veteran towermen let \0U 
forget it. CONTINUED ON NEXT PAG! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 

vildlife is, of course, a source of 

un-ading interest. Observers, particu- 

lal those posted on the “bush” 

towers, have many opportunities to 
waich the forest creatures. 

!y own interest has always run to 
music, and though the pines were a 
no commital audience, they appar- 
en!» accepted with good grace my 
int. pretation of various operatic 
ar In a world as remote as the 
to. -rman’s, certainly the “every man 
to iis Own poison” theory applies. 

sitors were always welcome, and 
aft.’ I had overcome my own appre- 
he. sion of climbing the tower, it was 
inte esting to note the various reac- 
tions of my “guests.” Standing at the 
bas of the tower and gazing upward 
through these spiralling hoops of 
stec|, it is small consolation to hear 
a voice from the blue cry, “Come on 
up, ‘here’s nothing to it.” 


IF KAINFALL Over a period of a day 
or two has been heavy enough to 
reduce the fire hazard to a “nil” rat- 
ing. towermen stick pretty close to 
their living quarters and usually spend 
the day cleaning their cabins, baking, 
or pursuing their hobbies. For the 
sake of their own morale towermen 
are meticulous housekeepers. How- 
ever, if there are not marked indica- 
tions of a storm, no observer will take 
advantage of unfavorable conditions. 
“Weather” or not routine messages 
( go through. 

Days can be dreary when visibility 
is poor, dampness spells sheer misery, 
ind a light, lazy, but steady drizzle 
MM rain promises no real quenching 
0 a thirsty bush. 

Ihe life lived by majority of look- 
juts is a lonely one. With the excep- 
f key towers, which are almost 
ilways situated within a few miles of 
i division or sub-division headquar- 
ters. towermen are often posted 20 
‘0 35 miles distant from even a rem- 
of civilization. Many remote 
are accessible only by air. 
eliness, acknowledged foe of 
werman, is taken into consid- 
1 by the department when hir- 
ng observers and quite often two 
nan towers in inaccessible areas. 


a 
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Sometimes it is a whole season before 
these towermen reach the “outside,” 
although in many cases this is a mat- 
ter choice rather than necessity. 


Dey rtment aircraft fly in supplies 


ever. week and, weather permitting, 
town men are at liberty to return 
with ‘he plane at least once a month 


ily when the cheques arrive. 
teran observer, like all outdoors- 
me satisfied and happy in this life 
‘urns year after year to man his 
-rch in the wilderness. 
t summer, on that vacation into 


the thland, plan to visit a lookout 
heir official purpose is spot- 
res—but who wouldn’t climb 
suc mountain to see the land of 
lak ind streams in its enduring 
OV ess? 
| se midget Everests aren’t nearly 
AS ote as you may think. Ontario’s 
No Highway is dotted with look- 
out \wers—from Toronto to the end 
g Ol line at Cochrane, west to the 
Mar oba border, and east to the 


a 
7 


¢ boundary—and after all No. 
nly an extension of Toronto’s 
g Yonge Street. 


THE FULLER LIFE 





PUBLICITY FOR GERALDINE 


by Iris Power 


“LOOK HERE,” Geraldine said to 
me one day, as I was busy at the 
weekly wash, “why don’t you write a 
story about me?” 

“Don’t be a goose, Geraldine,” I 
answered irrationally, for Geraldine 
was a goose. Yes, yes, I know geese 
don’t go around talking to people, 
but Geraldine was a very intelligent 
goose and her face was so expressive 
that all I had to do was translate into 
words what I read in it. 

Now, if you'll allow me to con- 
tinue. Geraldine bristled as she re- 
torted. “Sure I’m a goose, but so are 
you and so are a lot of other people 
I know. There are geese and geese, 
you know. I’m one and I admit it— 
do you admit it or any 
of your friends?” Hav- 
ing thought that over, I 
was forced to admit 
that I don’t admit I’m 
a goose — but as an ex- 
cuse, I hastily offered 
that Iam not a real 
goose like Geraldine, I 
only act like one some- wr 
times. 

Geraldine had no patience with 
that and getting back to the subject 
she insisted I should write a story 
about her. “Why,” I asked, “what 
have you done that makes you out- 
standing?” “Absolutely nothing,” said 
Geraldine, “that’s why you should 
write about me. I’m a good, respect- 
able mother who manages her house- 
hold beautifully. I don’t get into any 
trouble. If others with less virtues and 
more vices can break into print, why 
shouldn’t 1?” 





GERALD GANDER at that moment 
stepped into the kitchen and nodded 
at Geraldine. Without a word she 
waddled off to bestow some excellent 
maternal care upon her goslings. 
Gerald followed her out the door 
after I had given him a tidbit and ] 
wondered what had got into Gerald- 
ine’s head that she was so anxious 
for publicity. 

But what could I tell about Gerald- 
ine? She was a beautiful goose, as 
geese go, and she had a handsome 
mate. Gerald was all that anyone 
could desire in a male. He had a fine 
figure, a resolute determination to 
order his life, his wife, and his gos- 
lings. 

Although there was never any ques- 
tion who was boss, Gerald never took 
idvantage of his superiority. He used 
discretion in all things and was much 
respected by everyone, both in the 
farmyard and beyond the fence. 

Geraldine had everything to make 
the female of the species happy—or 
so I thought until one day she came 
in as I was waxing the floor. After 
she had slithered to a stop against 
the leg of the table, I heard about the 
newly-formed Greater Goose Club 
whose aims and ideals were to further 
the cause of females everywhere, to 
cultivate the intellect by studying the 





PAs his a 


work of the United Nations and the 
devotion of energy towards a suitable 
project. 

As President, Geraldine told me, 
it was more than likely that she would 
attend conventions. There was noth- 
ing like attending conventions to fos- 
ter international understanding—one 
could understand much better by per- 
sonal contact than writing any num- 
ber of letters. Besides, just think of 
all the luncheons and dinners and 
tours that delegates take in. And free 
—for everyone rolls out the carpet 
for women whose aims and _ ideals 


were so high that it was possible they 
might revolutionalize society. 
“But 


what about the 
project? What real 
work will you do?” 
Visions of every child 
in the slums becoming 
rosily well-fed, well- 
clothed with Santa 
Claus to visit them at 
Christmas instead of 
the Boy Scouts and 
The Tragedy of the 
Empty Stocking, rose 
before me and I was all for feminine 
organizations that would work to- 
wards that end. But Geraldine looked 
doubtful. “We haven’t been able to 
decide upon a project yet—there are 
so few that are suitable and the best 
ones have been grabbed up by the 
male service clubs.” 

A couple of monthly meetings later, 
Geraldine told me they still hadn’t 
decided on a project. “Anyway,” 
she said, “we'll have to defer any fur- 
ther discussion of one until I come 
back—I’m going to a convention!” 

That was the beginning and Ger- 
aldine got plenty of publicity. She 
was chairman of this and vice-presi- 
dent of that, until finally Geraldine 
was so busy rushing from one meet- 
ing to another, that her family rarely 
saw her. But Gerald wasn’t the kind 
of male to put up with that kind of 
thing for long. Firmly, he told her, 


Geraldine, 


she would have to settle down to 
raising her family. 
However, Gerald being consider- 


ate, agreed to let Geraldine go on 
one last convention. ' 

The convention was held in a 
foreign country, where it appears, 
some people were actually starving. 
Geraldine, by now a fat, matronly 
goose, was abducted one night on the 
wav back to her hotel from a meet- 
ing and the next time she turned up 
it was on a platter. There was no 
delicti but the bones were 
identified and the affair very nearly 
became an international incident. 

Committees from all the clubs she'd 
joined got together and erected a 
monument to her. Her story was writ- 
ten in stone after much wrangling 
among the club members as to the 
exact wording of it. They all agreed, 
however, on the last line, which was 
to be written in gold letters—‘She 
died that others might live.” 


corpus 
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Since nothing less than the best 
ever satisfies this greatest of beaury 
authorities, there is a distinetion 
to this wonderful home permanent 
which is recognized, and prized, by 
beauty-seeking, quality-conscious 
women everywhere. It is the one 
permanent wave for home use with 
oil actually spun into the magic” 


curling lotion. 
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PIN CURL PERMANENT, tis! 
and easy as setting vour hair Spun- 
il alloy Bob-pins, 


Neutralizer. $2.50 


Cream Lotion, specis 
Curlstick. Curleay 


ROD CURL PERMANENT 

perfect for all types and lengths of 
hair. Spun-Cream Lotion, Rod 
Curlers, Blue Grass shampoo, 
neutralizer, cotton pads, curleap, 


$4.25. Refills, $2.00 
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The ‘full’’ story about Separates... 
IOWING skirt-plus-crinoline, the elegantly. 
. the full fashion story. 


of a sheer nylon blouse . 


a newsworthy collection of separates at Eaton’s. 


RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


EATONS 





About Women 


A YEAR OLD this week is Toro; 


Inter-Club Committee for Wome 
Public Affairs. Last Monday 
held their first annual meeting. 
formidable title is shortened by 
hard-working women to ICC. 

Sparked by the Toronto Won 
University Club, the ICC was s¢ 
motion as part of the broader 
minion movement in the Cana 
Federation of University Women 
aims: to maintain and promote 
legal and economic status of we 
by representation in government 
on national and international bo 
In a word, to secure able wome 
run for public office and to 
them to the hilt. 

About 25 Toronto women’s 
are behind the ICC movement, inc 


ing such powerful ones as local 10 


branches, Business and Profess 
Women’s Club, Heliconian, as 
as service clubs, church and s 
groups, embracing Protestant, Ri 
Catholic and Jewish faiths. 

The ICC is headed by an exec 
of seven elected members and by 
liaison from each of the 25 <¢ 
Prominent women interested i 


Os 


JE 


One 


ICC include Mrs. H. B. Horkivs 


Mrs. W. H. CLarke of Clarke, | 
book publishers, MABEL STOAK 


\\ 


EVELYN MACDONALD, writer iar 
QuayYLeE INNIS, Mrs. HUME Daki 


NaztA Dane, OLWYN CHAPPEL! 
First blood was tasted in the 
ronto civic elections when the 
got behind Mrs. May ROBINSON 
ning for Alderman, and Mrs. Ni 
TENNANT, in her second try fo 
Board of Education. “I don’t sa 
ICC put them in.” says Evelyn 
donald, “but we did stir up a 


interest among the women voters 


their Wards.” 


@ And as if to give verbal proot t 


women are interested in fosteru 
terest InN Women, We received a } 
call to sav we had omitted to 
tion in our election round-up 


Mrs. BETH NEALSON topped the p 


in her first trv for the Board ot 
cation in’ Leaside (on outski 
Toronto) 


@ The CBC is running a radio 
about prominent women throug 
centuries, under the title of “D 
that Live.” You might like to 
up with the rest of the pro: 
Jan. 24, Mary Etizapetu Cot 
ot Vancouver speaks on Hele 
gory MacGill pioneer in ji 
court work in Canada: Jat 
CHRISTINE Lesttte of Saint Joh 
on Margaret Bondftield of the 
Labor party; Feb. 7, Mary Q 
INNIS. of loronto on Wu 
Holt’s work tor the educat 
the blind: Feb. 14. Eptrn Row 
Winnipeg on Ellen” Richard 
home economics: Feb. 21, Mrs 
again on Raziva of India: Fe 
Harrier Hut of Montreal, 
up the series. 


@ The Quebec Government i 


ing progress—femininely speak02 
has hired its first women doctors | 


are Drs. FRANCOISE LESSAR 
MARGUERITE Dorion. Both ar 
Quebec City, graduating from 


in 1948; and then taking their degre 


in Public Health at the Univer 
Montreal. 
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EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


by “ary Lowrey Ross 


‘ NDY was a pickup. He 
% sitting in the middle of the side- 
~ \ walk one fall evening with his 
neatly folded under his chest, 
I came along he rose polite- 
trotted towards me, his tail 
proud though tattered plume 
»wed me home and walked into 
se as though he belonged there. 
me at all he did. 

was the preliminary problem 
ig him accepted by Lulu, our 
cat. Lulu is alert, curious, 
ful, intelligent and rather 
notionally. By temperament 
le perfect worker. and 
he had Andy 
she gave him a good wash 
him alone. After that I con- 
slv posted neighborhood no- 
Andy (‘“Part-P 
white vest, grey saddle) and 
obody would turn up to claim 
Nobody did, though he 
ng cat. He was eager and polite 
tor affection. He was talent- 
enjoved playing 

it night 


id no fund of 


Was 





social 


investigated 


escribing ersian 


WaS a 


ve and it took 
ng time to learn 
tolerance Was 


nearest approach 
{ When she 
iv cuffed 


vould 


him 
climb 
ito the nearest 
out to the 
nake up with 
s. We had to keep « 
tall. for he was alr 


ido stable 
ne, sad for a period, 


¢ 


he learn- 
alone Then as 
nhood vanished his attitude 

He fell in though he 
Anow it Vet, feeling 

idolescent form of wrestling 
Lulu. didn't 
She had had a long rest 


tten-rearing and she had sized 


love. 


and his 


eral rowdiness. 


mind. 


s callow but rather attractive 
sord got round as it al 
presently the back 
cked with expectant ears. The 
from the nursing home 
p at the dining-room window 


Wats 


rstan 


id a black-and-white came 


' 


e street. and an immense 


bristlingly virile, rived 
ss the fences. As the weathe 


der the excitement increased 


had lost interest in Andy 
d to be let outdoors and And\ 
te her. bewildered but 


ere would be an intermittent 


would all 





nd then they 


AC 





rden and past the 
black-and-white 

with Lulu dodg 
ike a mechanical rabbit in 

Yet race and Andy 

through snowdrit 


s whoosh 


ind orange, 


tumbling 
ts in the rear 


$ cllows, Where's the fire? Wat 


Walpurgisnacht festival reach- 
climax on the coldest night of 


and was held, fortunately for 





us, IN a garage across the street. Lulu 


had been out since morning. and after 


dinner Andy demanded to be allowed 
ut too. He was polite but insistent 
nd I let him go, though with mis- 


vivings. He started out gaily in the 
direction of the chorus 


reet. and I never saw him 


demoniac 
iCrOss tne st 
i2@ain 

We sear 
tne next 


ched tor Andy all day and 


week, tramping knee-deep 


through the winters worst blizzard. 
We posted notices and rewards. I no- 
tified the local school principal. who 


obligingly broadcast our loss on the 
school ‘address svstem, and the school- 
children arrived, bringing cats and 


rumors of cats, none of them Andy. 
Lulu came and went and no one paid 
Lulu is clever and 
pene) work ~~ 


he White Hell «¢ 


any attention, for 
reless and would 


wavy home through t 


Pitts Palu if she wanted her ation 
I said at intervals. as one does, that | 
heped now Andy would never come 


back. since it would only mean going 
through this all over 
gain later. Then. as 


I started out 
to track cat- 
the snow 


ne does, 
nce More 
prints in 

It is quite possible 
that some kindly people 
took him in. If they did 
ind if they proved nos- 


pitable he probably 


I ly 
adopted them on sight 
He had few discrimina- 


tions and no lovalties: 


nothing, in tact but his fumbling con- 


guering charm. With the Andv-tvpe 


this is usually enough 


Lulu of e hadn't missed him at 


Cours 


Lulu’s mother was a show-cat. but 


Lulu is the product of an unregulated 
affair Because of tnis and 


in an alley 


anteed not to 


of certain flaws guar 
ffect her wearing qualities she has 
one bright blue eve and one vivid 





‘low one we got her cheap. We 


home and treated her with 


Lulu has 


hrought her 


inremitting kindness, and 


epaid us over the vears with unrelent 
ing indifference 
SNe frequenti\ 


when I am working, 


comes 


up to m\ 


room though only 


south win 


for the sake of the sunny 


When I look 


We mean to keep it that wav. It 


one Of Us Were to disappeal tomorrow 


ther would feel a quiver of loss 





Lulu won't disappear. however. for 


she has an unswerving sense of lovalty 
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V.0. GENEVER GIN 


“THE FAMOUS HOLLAND'S TYPE GIN” 





CANADA 















If you use 
textile yarns or fabrics 
in your product or process... 


This Book may Save you Money! 


_ tells about the 1 cost-cutting 


1in twenty colourtul 


unique 


1 illustrations and tact 


pages 








uk Specihe ise-nistories 

e ineluded to show and why 

n 1} is cutting costs in many diversi- 
@ Fishing 


@ Communications 


e@ General Manufacturing 


Man} more actual and potential _ al 


ire discussed. Your industry may 


e Office Equipment 
e Transportation (Sea, Road, Air) 





fied indu a. . case stories 
were chosen trom numerous success! 
applications of nylon in indus rial 
products and processes to thiustrate its 
versatilitv. Here is a partial list of the 
industries covered 





e@ Laundries 


@ Soap Making 


ate applications for nylon in industry 


cluded. 


| Why not find out if nylon can a cocte and increase profits for you? 


Nylon Is contimually proving its 


prot r nvolving 
t 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Manufacturers of nylon filament yarns and staple 


| 
! 
a 
! 
1 
| 





at a a a a a 


process 


If vou are nterest 


fibre 


BS AU emer Per by 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





EE Se OS a ee 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 


Nylon Division, Merchandising Service, 
C-I-L House, Montreal, 


Que. 
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BRAIN-TEASER 
LET THERE BE LIGHT 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





DOWN 
! 1. 23 comes up like this out of 13 in ‘‘4” 


ACROSS 


2. Scenes a shift will transform. (7) 

3. Their cash payments may be 25. (7) 

4, See 13. (8) 

” 6. Chariot for French vegetarians? (7) 
Marched to Mendelssohn? 17's across 1s 
i to Tschaikowsky. (7) 











P ‘ ) 8 can be cloudy, too. (7) 
E ae ee 9. What 3 make differently in the descend- 
ant. (5) 
i re often viewed, ( 16. 17's across night lights. (8) 
, : : 17. Use a bad arrangement of early music, (7) 
No nig t a 18. As a rule a regiment gets no little thanks. 
s 8 (7) 
25. M bus! (5) 19 You can’t a 14. (7) 
26. Qua Gerontius’’? (9) 21. Total wreckage of an Irish Hall on this 
27. Fa shakeup? (7) island. (7) 
28. Sta i Toscanini conducting 22. Calls for a change, as Elia’s was one of 
2, 5 these. (7) 
29. When I gets that sinking feeling. (6) 23. See 1 across. 
30. He ate t i 8 24. Dotes on Clifford as a playwright. (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1, 23, 8 and 6. Every- 
thing but the kitchen 
sink 

6. See across 

10. Golf links 
11. Octet 

12. Gun moll 
13. Ostrich 
14. Sing-song 
16. Prison 

18. Campus 
20. Handicap 
24. Breslau 














25. Astolat 
27. Aloes 
28. Trousseau 
29. Eyes 
30. Penny stock 
DOWN 
1. Engages 2. Ellen 
3. Yellows 4. Handling 
5. Nestor 7. Intrinsic 
8. See 1 across 
9, Foster 


15. Number one 

17. Macaroon 

18. Cabbage 19. Unless 
21. Detests 

22. Pot luck 

23. See 1 across 

26. Lie to (192) 


















You will be amazed and fascinated by your trip-of-a-lifetime to the 
South Africa, a vast, contrasting 
ountry—as many-faceted as its own diamonds! 


most fabulous land on earth 





Your trevet Agent will tell you of the unspoiled reaches ‘ 
National Pa where countl hactkiod big 

g will keep r camer cai pt ~ arkling Cape Town, be 

J nesburg, Durban, colorful cosmop alkien cities for gaiety Phe 
f Zululand, Swaziland, treasure lands of the € 
where tribal chants echo through the unchanged 


4 
+ nds 
g nd sun! 
See t t Vv truly 
, South Att 5 
| ! king 
| LOCAL TRAVEI 
| AGI <2 Dept. I 
| S Atrican 7 
j ( I t } 
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CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





CONCERNING FOOD 


Spain’s Almond Soup 
by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


IF YOUR AMBITION is to travel, 
to enjoy foods of other lands and to 
experience new taste sensations, then 
the “New World Wide Cook Book” 
by Madame Pearl V. Metzelthin 
(Copp, Clark, $6.50) would be just 
your dish. This is a new and revised 
edition of a book written quite a few 
years ago when Mme. Metzelthin, 
wife of a distinguished diplomat, 
“kept house” in 11 different coun- 
tries and circled the globe five times. 
The author creates the atmosphere 
of each country in the section pre- 
ceding the recipes and sample menus 
of that country’s cuisine. Recipes 
have been adapted and tested to suit 
American kitchens, measurements 
and the foodstuffs available. Here you 
will learn how to run up a seven or 
eight layer Dobas Torta of Hungary, 
or a Costa Rican version of Fricassee 
of Guinea Fowl. 

This is one of the recipes we found 
particularly good: 


\lmond Soup 


Or the Sopa de Almendras of 
Spain, and very elegant it is. 

4 tsp. flour 

4 tsp. butter 

3% cups chicken stock 

Ys tsp. mace 

¥s sprig fresh thyme 

¥s tsp. dry mustard 

| large clove crushed 

’4 tsp. nutmeg 

1 cup (4 oz.) blanched almonds, 

grated 

1¥2 cups cream 

¥s tsp. paprika 

¥4 cup (1 oz.) blanched almonds, 

slivered 
Mix flour and butter together and 
add to cool stock and blend smooth- 
ly. Allow to heat and come to the 
boil. Mix seasonings with grated 
almonds and add to hot stock. Cover 
tightly and simmer over low heat for 
’% hour and strain. Heat cream, add 
to soup and stir over fire. Do not boil. 
Serve individually and garnish with 
paprika and almonds. Serves. six. 


This recipe for a dessert sounds 
pleasant. It is to be found in the Les- 
ser Antilles section of the book 


Creme de Coco (Coconut Cream) 


2 cups milk 

2 tbsp. plain gelatine 

2 cups whipping cream 

Y4 tsp. salt 

¥2 cup icing sugar 

2 cups freshly grated coconut 
Soften gelatine in 2 tbsp. cold milk 
and heat remaining milk to boiling 
point. Stir in gelatine and dissolve. 
Cool quickly and then chill. When 
syrupy fold in whipped cream, salt, 
sugar and coconut. Pour into ring, 
oval or fancy shaped mould rinsed 
with cold water. Chill 4 to 6 hours. 
Unmould and serve with Chocolate 
Sauce. 








Three handsome-size cakes, long las 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap 
solid, hard, dry throughout. In 
choice of famous fragrances. 


ROGER & GALLEY 


PARIS—LONDON—SYDNEY— 
BUENOS AIRES—NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 


O.L.C. 


Ontario 
Ladies 


Gllege 
WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to 
Senior Matriculation 
Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Sec- 
retarial Science, Speech 
Arts and Drama. En- : 
trance scholarships. . a 
Prospectus on request. ee. 

REV. S. L. OSBORNE caf 

B.A., B.D., Mus. D., 

Principal 


RUG RENOVATING CO. 
Gentle, sate cleaning ot 


ORIENTAL 
DOMESTIC 
RUGS 


Alterations and 
Weaving of Damaged 
Rugs Our Specialty 
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YOU TAKE THE BEAVERS... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 


ae 


er of wandering too far from 
imentals, which is exactly what 
sports fan does when he begins 
; infuse with the game of baseball 
: ict that Lippy So-and-So always 
ss his glove on the ground and 
his chin in the umpire’s face 
time things go against him. 


ec ab 


worst part of it is that all this 

j tness has lead to a weird brand 

i a iss intolerance. Nobody thinks 
ess of a person because he 
t know who is the world’s 
yion pole vaulter, polo player, 
tain climber, big-game hunter, 
dancer, nuclear physicist. 
10, Violinist or great-horned- 
observer. But mention that 
jon't know who the New York 
s are and you get yourself look- 
i is someone nobody would want 
ist. with a payroll, or a vote. 

ee \ on that you don’t care who they 
—— nd you're regarded as someone 
doesn’t belong to the human 

In the U.S.. particularly, the 
hobby has become so identified 
virtue that baseball has become 
symbol of everything that is 
esome, anti-Communist, manly, 
North American and socially sound, 
iny objections are met with the 
implied, that 


builds good 


nent, stated = or 
sportsmanship 

Chis 

Ww, not to mention the behavior 

‘ average baseball fan, the basic 

n team sports in North America 





a i 








is never to admit anything detrimental 
to your chances of winning. Or 
maybe you can imagine a catcher for, 
say, the Brooklyn Dodgers, saying to 
his team-mates, “Look, I’m sorry, 
fellows, but he was safe, you know.” 
Baseball players use bean balls and 
spikes, hockey players fight more 
than they play; football players delib- 
erately try to maim the best man on 
the other team early in the game, and 
fighters break one another’s hearing 
apparatus and jar their minds so loose 
that they spend the rest of their days 
in alleys shadow boxing with garbage 
pails. I have personally seen them 
use their thumbs like can-openers. 
This may be stimulating stuff for the 
audience, but if it represents good 
citizenship, give me a nice quiet 
anarchy. 


ALL IN ALL, something phoney has 
taken over the field of athletics, and 
it’s One of the worst things that have 
come out of the U.S., next to Olsen 
and Johnson, comic books, Pa and 
Ma Kettle and movie cartoons that. 
at the touch of the animator’s magic 
brush, turn our fairy princesses into 
Hollywood cuties, and the rest of the 
characters into Sunday-night radio 
comics. 

When I was a boy, I spent a lot of 
time with a kid named Eddie Miller 
who was, as tar as I know, the far- 
thest thing from an athlete so far pro- 
duced by nature. If Eddie tried to 
jump a fence, he came down in a 
great Commotion of grunts, ripping 


Winter sports are unrivalled in 
Old Québec the Chateau 
Frontenac unrivalled as your 
winter host. Plan now to spend 


a wonderful holiday ... skating on the Chateau’s glass-smooth 


tink ;.. 


of picturesque Québec city 


sleighing through the streets and shopping districts 


enjoying meals that are world- 


famous, prepared under the direction of chef Ernest Schmid. 





Information and reservations from any Canadian Pacific 
office or write direct to Hotel Manager. 


pants, clattering boots and startled 
profanity. In a fight he lowered his 
shaven head, charged his tormentor 
in a murderous frenzy of flailing 
arms, and got knocked cold. He 
couldn’t catch a bali, throw a ball, 
bat a ball or even hold a ball. He 
was the despair of his father, a hand- 
some, hawk-nosed fierce-looking man 
who followed baseball with religious 
fervour 
But the thing I liked about Eddie 
was his healthy, if precocious, sense 
of satire. On the evening of a world’s 
series game, when his father would 
look up from a glass of a particularly 
potent brand of home brew, and ask, 
“Who won the game, Eddie?” Eddie 
would look him right in the eye and 
say, “I think Underwood Typewriter 
edged out Remington Rand by two 
goals.” His father, mumbling soft 
oaths, would disappear down the cel- 





WINTER FUN FOR EVERYONE 


at the Chateau .. 





Your evenings are memorable, 
too, with parties, dances and 


congenial get-togethers amid 
warm, friendly surroundings 
and that traditional Canadian 
Pacific service and hospitality 
which is known and appre- 
ciated everywhere. 


ar to finish up the rest of the brew 

And to this day, when I see some- 
one come into a room and, before 
asking the news about Korea, the 
peace talks or the latest disarmament 
proposals, ask with grave concern; 
‘Who won the game?” I always feel 
like saying, “I think Remington Rand 
edged out Underwood Typewriter.” 


| sTILL KEEP working, or whatever 
I'm doing, during the world’s series, 
which is played 500 miles away by a 
bunch of guys I’ve never met, and get 
somebody to tell me who won. I 
still don’t particularly care for the 
type who takes a portable radio to a 
game so that he'll know who won 
some other game in another city and 
whether or not what's going on in the 
field means anything. And the char- 
acter who starts a conversation with 
“You take the Beavers, they're not 
the team they used to be.” and con- 
tinues all night figuring out that if 
the Beavers beat the Badgers, the 
Bearcats who play in some other 
league and who have never met the 
Badgers, will automatically be in 
first place and the ones to play the 
Beavers, leaves me _ sitting on the 
edge of my chair wishing I could go 
home, make a toasted cheese sandwich 
ind pick up a good book about some- 
one who tried to climb a mountain 
or just go home. 

Personally, I'd rather watch Eddie 
Miller trying to jump a fence. For 
the brief moment he was soaring 
through the air, at least, he was a lot 
closer to athletics than most people 
who follow sports 





_in Old Québec 
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Thrilling is the word for the 
Chateau’s toboggan slide, the 
only one of its kind in Canada. 
At nearby Lac Beauport and 
Valcartier there are ski slopes 
for beginners and experts. 


Chateau Frontenac 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 








Essential Reading 
, for your 


Leisure Hours .. . 





In these momentous days, SATURDAY NIGHT provides 
an accurate and reliable picture of Canada’s role in world 
affairs—interpreting without bias the international scene. 


Concise, informative and entertaining, SATURDAY NIGHT 
brings the world’s passing show to your home each week. 


A CONSOLIDATED PRESS PUBLICATION 





